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CALIFORNIA’S CATHEDRALS. 
By CATHERINE H. HITTELL. 


T. PETER’S in Rome, most fa- 


mous of cathedrals, covers 














nearly four acres, took three 
hundred and ninety years to build, 
and cost fifty millions. 

California contains a cathedral 
that, until lately, covered two mil- 
lion acres, took thousands of vears 
to build, and cost no money. It is 
a cathedral that, once destroyed, 
can never be rebuilt; it exists only 
in California; and is the most 
beautiful construction of fluted col 
umns, clustered arches, tes 
sellated pavements, fretted 
roofs, flying buttresses, and 
tapering spires in the wide 
world. Yet that whole un- 
rivaled and_ unreplaceable 
cathedral has been sold by 

our government for the 


average price of two dol- 


A PILLAR OF THE CATHFDRAL 2 “ 
Fifty-four feet around, four feet above the ground. lars an acre, and 1S being 


destroyed as fast as fire 

and water, steam and electricity, dynamite and huge band- 
saws can mow down its columned grandeur. 

Other countries may have higher mountains, more picturesque 

lakes, greater cities, and more wonderful art treasures, but no 
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other country has any thing that can approach the beauty and 
majesty of the redwood forest of Northwest California. 
“Morituri te salutamus!” say the trees, each year that I make 
my pilgrimage. 
It was spring when, accompanying the botanist of the Academy 
of Sciences on her botanical explorations, I last visited the forest 
cathedrals of Mendocino and Humboldt. Joyving in the use of our 


muscles and in the independence of being our own horse and cart 











A UKIAH OAK. 


we wanted to walk: but, being short of time, we first gained a 
good start by boat and train. 

The Tiburon boat carried us to the Northwestern Railroad, 
which whirled us past Tamalpais, guardian of the Golden Gate, 
through the wheatfields yellowing beside the dimpled hills of 
Petaluma, past the oak groves, the vineyards, the orchards of 
the Santa Rosa, the Healdsburg and the Cloverdale sections of 
the enchanting valley of Russian River. Alternately we glanced 
from the plushy redwood hills of the west to the oak-embroidered 
eastern hills; after which our eyes were filled with the beauty of 
the romantic Russian River Gorge, piercing the mountain wall 


between Cloverdale and Ukiah valleys, where the rocky Lovers 
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Leap is silhouetted against a radiant sky. Next we rejoiced in 
the oaks dipping their giant boughs to Sanel. But it is in Ukiah 
Valley that we saw the noblest of these weeping oaks (Quercus 
lobata). I measured a trunk nine feet in diameter, while an- 
other was said to exceed thirteen and a half feet. Their height 
frequently overtops one hundred and fifty feet, and their spread 
of foliage, two hundred feet; for it is their banyan-like breadth 
rather than height that makes them the largest of oaks. 

But beauty is more than size, and these orks unite the grace 
of pendent branches sweeping from summit to base to the maj- 


esty of huge trunks and limbs supporting royal, dome-like crowns 
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AT THE EpGE or THE REDWoOoDS 


They usually stand in open order in grassy meadow lands, and 
independence induces perfection. In spring their tender green 
enraptures; in summer their cool massed foliage delights; in 
autumn their russet and copper tones charm; and in winter the 
exquisite hanging mosses, festooning the delicate tracery of 
drooping branches, bewitch. In grace, these trees are elms; 
in grandeur, oaks; in weird effects they are southern swamp 
trees. Notwithstanding all this marvelous beauty, and though 
useful only for firewood, when cut, the money-greed of Califor- 
nians has doomed them nearly all, and vear by vear sees them 
growing pitifully fewer. Some of the best are on the lands of the 


Ukiah Insane Asylum. May they there find protection! 
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The nobles of Europe count trees as their best possessions, ri- 
valing castles and picture galleries ; but in California these noblest 
of oaks frequently perish to buy chromos and tawdry ornaments. 

From Ukiah the train climbs a long hill to Little Lake Valley. 
On the near side lies the sleeping beauty of Walker Valley with 
its center of Sequoia spires: on the further side is Little Lake 
Valley, another of the lovely vales strung like jewels on the road 
between the two sunken vallevs usurped by the San Francisco 
and Humboldt bays. 

At Willets, then the railroad terminus and the chief town of 
Little Lake Valley. we left the train, and, giving our knapsacks 
to the stage, were ready for our tramp. 

So exquisite was the spring that we shouted aloud, like chil- 
dren, in our glee. Never had T dreamed of such beauty as those 
flowery meads serpentining between hills and forest. We had 
only a short walk of six miles to Rowe's, where we planned to 
spend the night, but the flowers were so many and so new that 
the botanist could make only slow progress. During this trip 
she discovered several new species, and added many new speci- 
mens to the herbarium of the Academy of Sciences. 

On that first day we were especially delizhted with the iris 
named after Carl Purdy of Ukiah, and with the wild white lilacs 
gleaming like snowdrifts on the hillsides. 

Breakfasting with the dawn next dav, we wandered through 
the woods cresting the divide hetween Little Lake and Sherwood 
valleys. Our glances hung entranced on the blooming dogwoods: 
sometimes we pleasured in the white-blossomed trees bordering 
dark forest belts: again, we looked through lanes of tall trees 
along the banks of streams, which have cut a wav through dense 
redwoods. These large-flowered dogwood naves in the forest 
cathedrals are far more beautiful than the cherry avenues of 
Japan to which its people make pilgrimages. Does our sense 
of beauty lack Japan’s strength, that we do not pay devoirs to 
our own more beautiful spring flowerings? 

In Sherwood Valley the cultivated lilacs and fruit trees were 
all abloom two months behind those of the San Francisco Bay 
regions. Along the roads the dogtooth violets (Erythronium), 
whose spotted leaves suggest the name of fawn-lilies, were 
hanging shy heads, while the achlys, sweet in death, snuggled 
close to the edge of the forest. We gathered handfuls, and were 
glad that this sweet-scented plant had stepped across the north- 
ern borders into our state. 

We climbed Strong Mountain, and looked over league on 
league of forest rolling westward to the sea. 

At a spring near the mountain-top we lit a fire, made tea, ate 
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our luncheon, and wondered why in those sweet months of May 
and June all California does not go on walking trips. 

On our afternoon walk down Strong Mountain we encountered 
a lonely horseman—a tall, gaunt, grey man—whom we judged 
to be the redoubtable ex-Sheriff Stanley. He and we turned for 





a further look; possibly he was more perturbed at seeing two 
women-trampers than in the old days when he came across fugi- 
tive. law-breakers. Further on, a well-dressed Indian flew by 
on a bicycle; many Indians of that region are well-to-do and “up” 
in the new fads. At the mountain’s base we came up to the first 
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MENDOCINO REDWOODS. 


team met that day, and were invited to ride, but we were out for 
a walk and walk we did until we reached Cahto, in Long Valley, 
where we spent the night after a nineteen-mile tramp. 

The dewy freshness of next morning found us again on the road 
with a walk before us of only sixteen miles. Very slow was our 
pace, so interesting were the plants and so great the beauty every- 
where. Wild fruit trees white with bloom margined the water 
courses, and the loveliest of rose-colored pinks (Silene Hookeri) 
dotted grassy plats between pines and oaks. The black-oaks 
were particularly fine, and one measured six feet in diameter, 
almost a white-oak in size. 

Having traversed the length of the valley, we began the climb 
of the great hill closing Long Valley. Wide views lightened the 
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way until we dropped from the crest of a spur into the cafion of 
Rattlesnake Creek, where even in the most garish daylight a dark 
enchantment seemed to hold possession of the weird yew-em- 
broidered banks. 

We reached Cummings at 5 p. m., and were pleasantly housed 
for the night by the dear old couple at that time keeping the 
wayside inn. Nearly everywhere the charges to us walkers were 
about one dollar a day. 

Next morning we continued our climb. Lured from the steep 
main road by a rumored shortcut—shortcuts, whether to mount- 


ain, art or fortune always attract the unwary—we lost several 


























A GRAVEL Bark on EkEt River. 


hours, and had to fight our way back through chaparral to the 
highway. 

At Blue Rock, monumenting the ridge’s summit, we turned 
aside from the stage road into a trail to Red Mountain, which 
swings out from the main ridge like a flying buttress, and is 
noticeable scores of miles for its odd redness and the indepen- 
dence of its position. By noon we came, in the roadless wilder- 
ness, to a delightful ranch-house, where the gentlest of white- 
haired ladies was chatelaine, and her two stalwart sons were 
knights-errant, with their cattle browsing on a hundred hills. 
We accepted the guidance up Red Mountain of one of these 
knights, and, spurning the offer of horses, we footed it. Thus 
were we freer, and could see better what grew at our feet. 
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We found the mountain’s independence to extend from its, ap- 
pearance to its botany and geology, and even to its inhabitants, 
for on it dwelt on old hermit, strangest of mortals. Bent double 
by rheumatism, he climbed with aid of gun and cane so fast that 
he had often to wait for us. The poor man looked like a decrepit 
four-footed animal; like an animal's, too, was his wild desire for 
freedom and isolation. Neighbors had tried to induce him to be 
cared for at some institution, but he would sacrifice neither his 
mountain nor his independence. Like the carnivora he lived on 
other animals, shooting with unerring aim from the entrance of 
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BOATING ON EkL RIVER. 





the dark windowless burrow in which he dwelt, and where he 
was found dead last summer by some young women; for toward 
the end he feared so much the loss of his freedom that it was a 
risk for men to apprcach. His diary, evidently written up to 
the last day, told of his growing weakness. In the grave he had 
dug for himself his remains now make part of his heloved 
mountain. 

Connecting Red Mountain with the main ridge is a knife-edge, 
whose rocky skeleton is smothered in greenery except where it 
projects in a few chimneys or columns, one of which has the 
featured profile of the lady of the ranch. 

Passing this knife-edge, we were back on the main ridge be- 
tween the two forks of Eel River. Thence for sixty miles runs 
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a great highway along the axis of an undulating park-like ridge 
reaching almost to the height of Mt. Hamilton. On every side 
are dark forests, “dropping by their weight into the deep ravines,” 
and a wild medley of hills and mountains. Some twenty miles 
to the west the ocean draws its horizon line, and perhaps thirty- 
five miles to the east, Mt. Linn and the Yallo-Balleys lift snowy 
heads to the eight thousand level. In between, innumerable 
lesser peaks loom like a tented field of purple. Some are the cul- 
mination of mountain masses; others are great rocks super- 
imposed on the ridges, where the rains of centuries have washed 


bare of soil the stony cores. Among the signally bold masses 











REDWOoDS ON BULL CREEK. 


Perhaps the finest forest in the world. 
. 
are Napho Peak, Bear Buttes, Blue Rock, San Hedrim, St. 
John, Bell Spring Mountain, King Peak and Island Mountain. 

I doubt whether in the broad United States there is a more 
varied and beautiful route than this mountain and valley road. 
The Sierras and Rockies have grander peaks, but this coast- 
range road looks upon more charming and less forbidding 
heights; it surpasses the higher mountain roads in its grassy up- 
lands, in park-like Openings among the forest, in chains of won- 
derfully fertile valleys, in the greater luxuriance of vegetation 
and in the bewitching glamour of a soft coast atmosphere. The 


Sierra roads may rejoice in lakes nestling among the folds of 
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FIsHING ON EEL River. 





higher mountains, but the coast road has the color and glimmer 
and sublimity of the near ocean. 
\s to the famous roads in the Eastern States, few look upon 


| mountains, and few follow a long mountain crest over 


re: 
looking from open parks a wilderness of mountain peaks. Not 
one Eastern mountain road is so near the ocean, nor passes 
through such giant forests, nor looks down upon so rich and 
dense a vegetation. Not one ranges through scenery brilliant 
with the color and clearness of the interior and soft with the 
atmospheric effects of a coast climtae. 

Along this road we walked slowly, staying all night at Bell 
Spring and again at Harris, or Spruce Grove, fourteen miles be 
yond. Here the botanist, having finished her planned labors, left 


me, but I determined to push on to my Mecca, the forest cathedral 
on the forks of the Eel. 
I engaged passage on the stage line, but so enamored was | 
































A Group oF WIND-BUFFETED REDWOODs. 
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“THe Scotia MONSTER.” 


PLANT OF THE PaciFic LUMBER CoMPANy, ScoTra, HuMBoLptT Country. 
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Ee. River REDWoops. 


with the independence of walking and the beauty of nature's 
spring vestments that I walked on ahead, alone. The stage was 
slow and there were many hills, so | kept ahead much of the way. 
Later the stage was changed for a one-seated buckboard with a 
broken-winded horse in the span, and this for six passengers. 
We refused to torture that horse; so we walked. 

[ would have viewed a bull-fight with less concern, as the 
torture in those affairs is only for a little time, while we knew 
that this poor animal would be driven day after day until he 
died. I had the promise of all the passengers to add their pro- 
tests to mine if I should write about this matter to the govern- 
ment, for that horse was carrying the United States mails. Three 
days later, in climbing a hill for a better look at the forest, I broke 
my arm, and could not write for months. Then I ascertained 
that our government has as yet no ear for such protests. 

When it grew dark the stage-driver, a good soul, not at fault 
about the horse provided by the stage-company, gave us one 
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A TRIBUTARY OF EEL RIVER. 


of the buckboard lanterns. We six floundered on through th: 
black night in the dense forest, over a muddy road, whose pud 


dles only sometimes caught the lantern’s gleam in time to be 
avoided. The women took the adventure in good part, though 
the long dresses of my companions were ruined. In spite of the 
pain of listening to our poor horse’s labored breathing, we could 
not help being impressed by that night trip. The giant woods 


he dim light, 


marched by in the lantern’s flickering rays, and t 
reflected from colossal trunks, low drooping branches and fairy 
ferns, pictured a scene of mystery and enchantment. 

At Scotia, where the big mill, a veritable Moloch, is feeding 
on forests—the finest in the world, twenty miles of them along 
Eel River—I turned and came back. From the terminus of the 
logging train | walked, without even the pretense of taking the 
stage—and oh, that walk! 

I was alone in the dark mysteries of the forest, for ten miles 
all alone with nature. The beauty of the colossal trees, with 
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A FERRY ON EEL River. 


shadows so dense that there was little underbrush but a matting 


11 


of wood-sorrel, anemones, ferns and banana-leafed arums, is over 
whelming; but all this magnificent forest is doomed, and already 
it hears the shrill whistle of its funeral train 


] 
| 


le inn at the junction of the South 


\t Dyerville, a pretty litt 
and Main Forks of Eel River, I found good rest and good meals 
after my thirty miles’ walk without a night's rest and with only 
one meal. 

The two branches of Eel River pass like broad aisles through 
the crowded trees, but the grove that is perhaps the finest in the 
state—which means the finest in the world—and that shows 
the cathedral in its fullest glory, begins a mile south of the river 
junction, and extends along Bull Creek, a tributary to the South 
Fork. This forest belongs to the Scotia monster, and it, too, is 


doomed. 
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As I approached, the exterior of the cathedral woods charmed 
me. Here we see the great tree-spires tapering upward hundreds 
of feet. Professor Sargent of Boston measured a felled tree 340 
feet long, and lumbermen told him that there were trees a hun- 
dred feet higher, thus excelling the Sierra Sequoias. John Muir, 
just returned from Australia, says that they excel even the Aus- 
tralian giants. The diameter of the base of such columns is 
sometimes from twenty to twenty-eight feet. Around the higher 
trees are often smaller ones resembling the pinnacled flying 
buttresses of a Gothic edifice. These smaller trees include the 
elegant laurels, with dense rounded foliage-masses of deep 
bronze-green; the beautiful “tanbarks,” half chestnut and half 
oak, whose clusters of infant leaves, wrapped in white fur, cover 
the trees with a seeming shower of white blossoms: the graceful 
white-stemmed alders; the red-berried, white-flowered madronos, 
Bret Harte’s harlequin trees, whose charms transcend all art; 
and the big-leafed maples, which autumn turns to trees of gold. 
With such associates, and with the fern-like branches of the red- 
woods sweeping the ground, does nature finish the outer edge ot 
her most splendid groves; and behind these groves she paints 
a background of green or gold-and-purple mountains. 

The age of these trees alone should induce veneration, for with 
the Sierran Sequoias they are the oldest of living things; and, 
curiously enough, many of the associate trees and shrubs of other 
families, though not so old individually, are yet survivals of an 
older vegetation not found elsewhere. 

[ entered where the trees stood rank on rank, the columns of 
the sublimest of living cathedrals. Their colossal trunks, with 
slightly curved flutings, like the twisted strands of a wire cable, 
and tinged with the softest of copper reds, rise to heaven. | 
once saw a festival in Santa Maria Maggoire of Rome. The 
huge cathedral columns were covered with red velvet fringed 
with gold, but their rich color would pale beside the soft beauty 
of the corded velvet bark of the redwood, flecked with spangles 
of sunshine. The sunlight filtered through the needles, as if 
sifted by stained glass; it gilded the ground, and set aflame the 
red tree-trunks. Delicately arched branches of green, with the 
blue sky showing through, roofed the mighty corridors, and 
through the side arches burst rays of purple and gold. | have 
seen the sun pouring through the cathedral windows of St. 
Peter's of Rome, and flooding its noble altar with light. I have 
seen the sunlight paint the floor of Notre Dame of Paris with the 
many colors of stained glass. I have seen the light shining 
through the arches of Des Invalides and touching with sublimity 


the red porphyry catafalque of the great Napoleon; but never 
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was there a splendor like the glory of the blue and golden sun- 
bands that every bright day embroider the soft haze of a redwood 
forest. The ground was tesselated with clover-leafed wood- 
sorrel, and plumes of delicate ferns drooped over fallen trunks, 
mammoth tombs of bygone giants. The sough of the wind as it 
whispered in the tree tops alone broke the deep silence of the 
solemn aisles. The perfume of lilies and azaleas and the balm of 
the coniferae were like the breath of angels. Everywhere was 
the peace of God’s temples. 

As I walked in that cathedral | remembered the acts of vandal- 
ism that, in the world’s history, have gained everlasting censure 

-Alexandria’s library burned by the Arabs, the great temple of 
Diana destroyed, and Rome’s mighty buildings despoiled, have 
marked the perpetrators as criminals. \Vill not the destruction 
of our sublimer forest temples brand us as greater barbarians? 
The vandalism of previous ages destroyed what can be replaced; 
but who can replace the giant redwoods? 


San Francisco, Cal 


UNDER A PINE AT THE GRAND CANON. 
By EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR. 


ENIEATH a friendly, towering pine we lay 
Its sun-smit needles dancing in their bright, 
Gem-glittering sheen—and breathed the deep delight 
hat seemed to stream through all the veins of day. 


1 
il 


Below, the awesome canon's vast array 

Swami silent in its sea of azure light, 

\While far beyond, within our wondering sight, 
The desert stretched illimitably gray. 

\bove us screamed a rapture-hearted jay; 

\nd while the breeze swept music to our ears, 
Whose murmurs deepened all the joys of rest, 
Dream's noiseless pinions wafted us away, 
Beyond the toils and tumults of the years, 

lo farthest regions of the peaceful blest. 


Sau Francisco, Cal. 
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CAMP ATASCADERO. 
By E. O. SAWYER, Jr. 
SZ Xo PROVISIONAL Division, composed of regular 


Rancho del Enci- 


}U nal in San Luis Obispo county for two weeks in 





and State troops, camped on 





August of this vear. The encampment was for 
4 atwo-fold purpose. First, th vernment has 


had under consideration the purchase of a 


ranch of about 20,000 acres to be used perm: 





nently as a drill-ground and camp for t1 s goin 
from our island possessions in the lacific Chis ranch had 
been recommended for the purpose and it s decided to camp 
a division here and test its availability he second object was 
to accustom the State troops to field service and to improve their 
knowledge of military tactics. .\ similar encamy nt will be held 
each vear. 

This ranch, if accepted, will cost the government $5 

Camp Atascadero, then, may fairly be called a se 
the term of which was fifteen days, from \ugust 13th to \ugust 
28th, with an average attendance of 4500 n, including bankers, 
judges, lawyers, clerks, laborers, men ft every calling in eivil 
life, West-Pointers, and a part of the regular arm) th a corps 


of teachers composed of officers trained in lon campaigns 
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Some had helped to stop Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg, others 
had chased the Sioux for many a weary mile, most of them had 
seen service in Cuba, while one had “carried the message to 
Garcia,” and another had been in command of the Army of the 
Philippines. 

The camp was situated on Atascadero Creek, a mile and a half 
south of the railroad, in the center of Rancho del Encinal, which 
contaiirs 20,000 acres of land and is about midway between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. It was under the command of 
Major General Arthur MacArthur, of the United States Army. 
The details of the manoeuvers were directed by Colonel S. P. 
Jocelyn, Major \W. P. Duvall, and Capt. S. A. Cloman of the 
General Staff. 

The third Squadron, 9th Regiment of Cavalry (colored), U 

















Gov. PARDEE, GEN. MACARTHUR, AND STAFF. 


S. A., from San Francisco, and the tst, 5th and 24th Batteries 
of Field Artillery, from Monterey, arrived in camp about the 
middle of July. They marched overland to the ranch, arriving 
early, in order that the Artillery might engage in target practice 
and the Cavalry learn the trails and roads in order to act as 
guides to moving commands during the manoeuvres. 

The 15th Regiment Infantry and the Provisional Regiment 
arrived early in August, the former from Monterey and the lat- 
ter, a temporary organization composed of four companies from 
the 1oth Regiment, four companies from the 13th Regiment, a 
band, and three companies from the 28th Regiment, all under 
command of Lieut. Col. Wm. L. Pitcher, from San Francisco. 
They laid out the camp and made all preparation for the com- 


ing of the State troops. 
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Company C, U. S. Signal Corps, arrived at the same time, and 
installed a complete telephone and telegraph system between 
the various camp headquarters, nearby towns and the outside 
world. They laid eighty miles of wire. 

\ general hospital was set up by the Company of Instruction, 
Hospital Corps No. 2, which was complete in every way, having 
accommodation for more than a hundred patients. 

\ll the State troops left their barracks on August 12th and 
proceeded to camp by rail, arriving on August 13th. The tst 
Regiment, having the shortest distance to travel, arrived first, 


reaching camp at 5:40 o'clock in the morning, the last being the 








SEVENTH CALIFORNIA INFANTRY “ON THE Hike.” 


6th, which arrived ten hours later. On the night of August 13th, 
the troops in camp were the organizations of the regular army 
before mentioned; the Ist, 2nd, 5th, 6th and the 7th Regiment 
California Infantry; 1st Battery Coast Artillery (acting infant- 
ry); troops A, B, C and D tst California Cavalry; 1st and 2nd 
Brigades California Signal Corps, and the Sanitary Corps. 

The instruction given to the troops was in getting ready for 
battle. According to the official definition, there were no “sham 
battles” during the manoeuvers, although 500,000 rounds of 
blank ammunition were used, besides some thousand or two 
charges for the artillery. The firing was done to show the loca- 
tion of the opposing armies from the time they came in range 
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of one another until they reached the point of contact. All 
manoeuvers ended just before the forces came in contact or 
while they were within thirty or forty yards of each other. 

Six problems were solved during the manoeuvers. In two 
of these there were three distinct exercises, as they were for 
small bodies of troops; while in the other four the entire forces 
took part. 

The .troops, both State and regular, were not hardened to 
field-work, and the first day of the manoeuvers was devoted to 
brigade drill, advance and deploy, in order to “break the men in 


easy.” ‘The day was hot and the ground covered was very rough, 








Tae FirrkeENTH, REGULAR ARMY. 


which increased the hardships of the march. When deploved, the 
first brigade was in line of battle some five miles long and had 
advanced about five miles. It proved anything but an easy start, 
and resulted in the death of one private in Co. I, 6th California, 
who succumbed to heat exhaustion. 

About thirty others, some of whom were regulars, gave out 
on the road and had to be brought home in ambulances. 

A strict order was issued that no sick men should take part 
in manoeuvers and all men giving out on the march should fall 
out and await the hospital ambulances, one being assigned to 
each column. 

The opposing forces were known as the Blue and the Brown. 
The uniform of the Blue army consisted of the khaki trousers 
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and blue shirt, while the Brown wore the khaki blouse and 
trousers. The Blues were easily distinguished by the naked eye 
when miles away, while the Brown force often marched across 
an open hay field at a thousand yards without being seen. 

The first problem consisted of advance- and rear-guard work. 
There were three different exercises in the same thing, so that 
the hills around the camp fairly shook with the roar of battle. In 
all instances, the force acting as advance-guard was led into 
rather embarrassing, if not fatal, ambushes by the retreating rear- 
guard who knew the country and took advantage of every chance 
to make a stand 

A force of 3,000 men, including one battery of artillery and one 














A LittLe Sport BETWEEN TIMES. 


1 


troop of cavalry, tried to rush a convoy of 100 wagons through 
a force of about 1,000 men, in the second problem. The convoy 
started from Henry’s Forks for Eagle Gate, a distance of eight 
miles, and reached a point within two miles of the gate when the 
“Recall” was sounded. The point of vantage was Tarantula Hill, 
a high peak overlooking the “Gate,” and to reach and hold this 
was the object of both forces. It was six miles from the Blue 
force, which had the wagon train, and two miles from the Brown 
The latter, thinking they could occupy it first with ease, pro- 
ceeded leisurely, keeping to the best roads, and were suddenly 
surprised by the roar of the first gun from their opponents’ ar- 
tillery (the 24th, known as the Black Horse Battery), which had 
made a wild run over the hills and through the thickets from 
Henry’s Forks, starting just at the stroke of eight, the time set 
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for the moving of the Blue Army. An attempt to storm the hill 
and take the battery proved a failure; for Company H of the 13th 
Infantry and a troop of cavalry (K, of the 9th) had been brought 
along as a support, the former riding on the caissons and the 
latter on their horses, which they left at the foot of the hill. 

The third problem was in outpost duty, there being three ex- 
ercises. They were to teach the camp to take proper precautions 
against a “surprise,” and in no case did the enemy get close 
enough to inflict damage before they were discovered by the out- 
posts. 

General MacArthur took command of the Army in the fourth 
problem, which was the forming of a division in an enemy’s 
country from a base in the rear and was to demonstrate the high 











DEFENSE OF TARANTOLA HILL. 
Twenty-fourth Field Artillery (Black Horse Battery.) 


value of the signal service and the automobile in warfare. The 
advance was made by brigades. Two brigades, starting six miles 
apart, were brought together and deployed ready for the attack 
after a twelve-mile march. This was accomplished by aid of the 
signal corps, which laid twenty miles of wire, the base being at 
the starting point of the march. When the division was ready 
to attack, Gen. MacArthur stepped into his automobile and was 
taken to the firing line in thirty minutes. 

The temperature on this day stood at 110 degrees for three 
hours, and more than 200 men fell out of the ranks on account of 
exhaustion. The manoeuver was a success so far as the auto 
mobile and the signal corps were concerned, but the men learned 
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nothing and were so worn out that they had to rest all the next 
day. 

Detachments of men were taken from each regiment for two 
hours’ instruction in digging entrenchments along Pine Ridge 
during the first week: and, in the fourth problem, these entrench- 
ments were defended by a force of Blues and attacked bv five 
times as many Browns. 

The Brown Army started from a point eight miles distant and 
so skilled had the officers and men become in the art of covering 


their advance that they were not seen until a long, thin line ad- 
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FIELD TELEPHONE IN OPERATION. 


Signal Corps iu foreground, mounted orderly waiting for orders. 


vanced from the woods 600 yards in front of the trenches. 
Prior to that time the artillery had engaged in a duel at long 
range, but now pandemonium itself broke loose. The entrenched 
troops fired by volleys, at will, and then when the Browns came 
nearer and the second line came out of the woods the command 
“rapid fire’ was given. The artillery joined in the row and the 
result was—a rainstorm in the afternoon. The charge ceased 
when the Browns were within a hundred yards of the trenches, 
and it was decided that there would not have been enough of 
them left to attempt the storming of trenches, had it been real 
warfare. 

The last problem was the defence and passing of a defile. This 
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Capt. J. F. FREDERICKS, Cot. FINLEy, 
Troop D, Cal. Cavalry. Seventh Cal. Infantry. 


resulted in a defeat for the defenders because the contour of the 
surrounding country was such that the enemy's artillery could 
not be kept from obtaining command of the defenders’ position. 

The progress and result of the manoeuvers were decided by a 
corps of thirty-one umpires, under command of Major Duvall, 


f the opposing 


who were assigned to the various organizations ¢ 
forces. ‘Their duty was to see whether the orders of the com- 
manding officers were carried out; to keep track of every incident 
pertaining to the battle; and to rule out such men as would in 
in their estimation be put out of the action in real warfare. 
They met each night at the assembly tents, together with all the 
commissioned officers in camp, and discussed the problem of the 
day. Here it was that the real lessons in warfare were taught 
to the officers of the State troops by their more experienced 
brothers of the Regular Army. 

The men were taught to take advantage of every possible cover, 
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to fire while laying close to the earth, and never to congregate 
or allow any part of the line to get crowded together, because it 
takes plenty of firing carefully aimed to do harm to a thin skirm- 
ish-line while one shell fired into a bunch of men will result in 
death and destruction. 

Two reviews of the division were held during the manoeuvers, 
one at Ascencion by Gen. MacArthur, for the benefit of the public, 
and the other at camp by Gov. Pardee. 

It is the belief of the officers in charge that a camp could be 
obtained which would be better in several ways. “It should 
have been near the sea, then the weather would have been cooler,” 
said Col. Goodwin of the 9th Cavalry, an officer of 43 years ser- 
vice. “I believe,” he continued, “as do my brother officers that 
an untrained soldier should be given his lesson in warfare in 
open country. It takes a trained man to move successfully over 
a rough country like this.” 

The water supply was also criticised. There may be an ample 
supply of water if it were properly developed. As it was, there 
was plenty for the men, but two pumps, one driven by horse 
power, and the other by man-power, had to be kept going to sup- 
ply the horses. 

The troops from the southern part of the State stood the hard- 
ships of the camp better than the others. This was attributed 
partly to the fact that they were more accustomed to warm 
weather, and partly to their having veteran officers who knew 
how to care for the men. 

Colonel Finley, of the 7th California, and Col. Whitmore, of 
the 6th, received special mention from Gen. MacArthur. Both 
displayed a good knowledge of tactics, winning the problems in 
which they were in command. Col. Finley’s defence of Long 
Valley, in the problem on outpost duty, was considered espec- 
ially clever. Troop D of the State Cavalry, under command of 
Capt. J. D. Fredericks, was considered by Col. Goodwin, the 
senior cavalry officer, to be the best trained troop in Camp. 

“The soldiers of the California militia are returning to civil 
life weary, but wiser in ways of war,” said Gen. MacArthur, as 
he watched the last tired soldier board the military train that 
was to carry him to his far-away home; “and I am sure they will 
all come back next year to learn more.” 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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DAVID JOSEPHS. 
By A. B. BENNETT. 


N THE outskirts of Gloriana lived old David 
Josephs, in an old adobe house that he had 
built when the camp was booming; the first 
mines had been opened up down the cafion 
from Gloriana, and he had striven to “get in 
first” among the swarm of people who jostled 
for place near the mines. The Greaser Guich 
placer diggings had failed, and the gold bearing 
ore on Domingo Hill had been discovered, 
when he moved over near the “Arizona” mine, 

the first to be opened up, built the first house in the Gloriana 

camp, and opened a store and small saloon, intending to skim 
the earnings of the workmen in the new mines; for good wages 
were paid in those days, and the money went as freely as it 
came. The wages did not come altogether easily; for it was an 
abomination of desolation there, where the men toiled by day, 
sinking the early prospects under a sun that heated the drills left 
out on the ground almost too hot to touch; and after the days 
work, there was merely the long waste of coyote-inhabited juni- 
per stretching miles and miles to the far horizon where blue hills 
without a name floated like low-lying clouds. Above the pigmy 
industry of the miners Domingo Hill loomed high and steeply 
for three thousand feet, a mass of rocky mountain overgrown 
in places with manzanita and other brush as tall as the height 
of a man, but appearing on the higher slopes like a smooth, pass- 
able underbrush. The toil was hard—the life was hard—and 
money was for spending for what would while away the tedium. 

Old David calculated on this, and opened up a stock of good 
things—fine wines and liquors, cigars, silk handkerchiefs, combs, 
and dainties in bottles and cans such as the soul lusteth after 

when it has become tired of beans and bacon and flapjacks of a 

substantial homemade pattern. What the miners made during 

the week, David raked in on Saturday night. He gave them 
what they required, room to drink and chaff and gamble in, and 
sold them the necessaries of life at lower prices than they 
were able to get them up town for. The miner could not be 
fooled on the price of flour, bacon, baking-powder and overalls, 
and David did not attempt to impose upon him in these things. 

He knew the chagrin the miner would feel when a comrade told 

him he had bought a sack of flour from Lyon for four dollars and 

a half, if David had sold him a sack for four sixty-five. He sold 

the sack of flour for four twenty-five, and made a couple of dol- 

lars on a bottle of olives, or a score of dollars on a drinking bout 
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that a little chaffing, perhaps, precipitated. Not that he precipi- 
tated it himself, for he was too sour to attempt it. But two or 
three strange faces in the crowd when the boys came together, 
tired and depressed after a long siege of work, would perhaps 
break the crust of moroseness upon them, and, to escape awhile 
from the oppression of the huge, silent, unmapped hill that tow- 
ered above them, they would think lightly of their money, and 
spend it as though it were mere tin for the purchase of the ruby 
fluid that unloosed the sparkle and imagery of the mind, count- 
ing themselves lucky to be able to buy something for nothing. 
As the evening wore on, and jokes and songs—such witty ones, 
and pretty ones—replenished the spirit, they thought old David 
a veritable good angel to have brought some luxury from the 
outer world within reach of the poor God-forgotten outcasts of 
Gloriana, a hundred miles by desert beyond the jumping-off 
place. They told David this many times during such an even- 
ing, but he did not smile, unless it were an occasional sardonic 
twitch to himself behind his beard, while his bright eye watched 
the course of the glasses, and the beck of a finger or slightest re- 
mark that hinted of business—money. 

It was common talk that he smuggled his goods in from Con- 
cho way, but the hint was all that could be said of it, for David 
did not, like Lyon and Murphy, advertise his cleverness at the 
business. They all smuggled, and it was looked upon as a 
legitimate risk of the trade; but whereas Lyon and Murphy 
looked upon it as a sport, and could not resist a little boasting 
after a successful trip, David was otherwise—he was wise. He 
did not answer either way when bantered by the boys, but turned 
to his bottle and arranged his shelves, and said, “It was a risky 
business.” 

We were surprised then, when a party of gendarmes came rid- 
ing into camp from the Concho frontier one summer evening. 
There were six of them, thoroughly well tired. mounted on ratty 
ponies nearly played out—sore-backed and tender-footed little 
beasts, hardly able, one would think, to carry the gaudy Mexican 
saddles, to say nothing of an obese rider, through forty and sixty 
miles a day of rough desert trail under a burning sun. They 
dropped into old David’s place, as he kept a sort of lodging place, 
and sold hay, a precious article also in that region, which had 
to be kept under lock and key like gold—for every pound of it 
cost five cents in freight across the desert. The chief of the 
gendarmes was Fidel Osuna—Capitan Osuna—a mass of gross- 
ness of about two hundred pounds in weight, given to drinking 
and a terror to the poor devils under him. He had been sent 
down to catch old David. and. after making his men and horses 
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comfortable at David’s, he broached the matter to the old man 
without further ado. 

“Well, amigo, Don David—I have come for the stuff.” 

“What stuff? Foolishness. Someone has been telling you 
falseness,” replied the old man. “Passes through Concho some- 
one who has been refused credit—some broken-down borracho— 
some tramp—some loco fool, and tells you I have done this or 
that, and you come trailing down here a hundred and fifty miles 
in the hot sun. What for? God knows!” He laughed sarcas- 
tically. 

“No,” said the Captain; “this time the advices are worthy of 
trust. “You have been at it, and I have been sent to get the 
goods. Iam sorry, amigo, on account of this good wine and 
Josefina.” 

Old David slightly cocked a bushy eyebrow, then said quietly, 
meditatively, as to himself: 

“And Josefina. She will be here to morrow; I had a letter 
a week ago, saying she had left Mazatlan, and would arrive by 
the steamer at Catorce on the sixteenth. I wrote at once in 
haste to Lozano, telling him to send me Josefina in a special con- 
veyance, in case there was none starting at once for this place. 
and I do not doubt Lozano will comply. It is refreshing to an 
old man, Sefior Capitan, to see the childish face—h-m!” 

“Caramba!” The Captain held a ruddy glass aloft towards 
the light. “Yes! But she is not a mere child now, you remem- 
ber. Josefina,” he said tenderly, “Josefina was already a breaker 
of hearts when I last saw her before she went South, and that 
was—how long?—near two years ago.” 

“Two years and a month tomorrow,” said old David in meas- 
ured tone. “The wine is one the Lejarzas had since the time 
of old Miguel, who got it from Spain, and they parted with it as 
though it had been their teeth. Do you not perceive a certain 
quality in it? A something a little out of the way? A slight 
bouquet that these wines here seldom can boast? Eh, Captain?” 

“Oh, the wine,” he replied a little thickly, “is a thing of the 
gods. Ha-ha,” he chuckled throatily, “it is worth coming down 
these fifty leagues to get a mere taste of it and to see old Don 
David again! The last time, you remember, I was compelled 
to close you up at Catorce for maintaining games not permitted 
by law. Ha-ha! no malice, though; all duty, Don David, all 
duty ; and—here we are again. In truth, I am sorry to do with 
you that which I must do; for it will be a long business—a con- 
fiscation of the stock here,”—he cast a wandering gaze over the 
store—“perhaps a few years in Catorce, also. But no malice: 
duty, duty.” He lovingly sipped a deep glass of the smooth 
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wine, and chuckled at old David’s predicament. The latter 
soberly brushed the dust from a fresh bottle, cautiously stripped 
the tinfoil from the cork preparatory to uncorking it, and replied 
grimly: “It is all in a lifetime, mi querido Capitan. Malice 
none, malice none.” 

In fine, the Captain was too weary that evening to undertake 
the search for the hidden contraband, and was not transacting 
business on the following morning either. Don David had used 
a baser firewater during the latter part of the evening, when it 
was evident that the Lajarza vintage was being consumed in 
such quantities as to warrant the belief that its flavor was not 
being truly appreciated, and the effect on the Captain’s system 
was very severe. 

“Ah, amigo,” he remarked to old David in the morning after 
many curses, “that wine leaves one as crude as though he had 
drunk excessively of common aguardiente and mescal, of the sort 
they sell in Catorce.” 

“What would you? All things are paid for, my dear Captain,” 
but the Captain took the remark ungraciously, and muttered 
turses. By noon he was slightly mended, and sent word out to 
nis men, who had scattered through the camp, to return to duty, 
and disappeared, himself, with the Customs’ officer who was 
stationed at Gloriana, for lunch. This meant that the search 
would be made early in the afternoon, and the word soon went 
round that old David was to be caught at last, for it was said he 
had a cellarful of goods for which he had no importation papers. 
If this were true; they would be considered as smuggled goods, 
and the penalties the Captain had mentioned would certainly 
follow. Old David closed his store, and a messenger who came 
up from the mines with an order, finding the store closed, hung 
around, as he had come nearly a mile on his errand. Finally 
applying his eye to a chink in the shutter, he saw old David 
pacing like a panther back and forth, wringing his hands. Sud- 
denly, seeing a shaft of light cut off, perhaps by the messenger’s 
closing the chink, he stopped and sprang towards the window, 
his face transformed with rage and fear, and the veins swelling 
on his temples. This for an instant, but enough to terrify the 
messenger, and then he opened the door and called quietly: 
“What do you want?” 

The messenger was despatched, and went away. David 
watched him as he disappeared down the trail, and, turning, 


closed the door and locked it again. 
* * * + * * * 


Mi papa!” 
It was Josefina who stood before him, slender, eager-eyed and 
anxious. 
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“Speak to me in English!” he said harshly. “Do away with 
that cursed Spanish speech!” 

Her lips trembled, and she said: 

“It is my mother’s language.” 

“Yes, curse—the language!” 

“That is as though you cursed her.” 

“Curse her, then! What is she? An outlandish woman—one 
of these Indian savages! My God! Savage! Savage!” 

“You shall not say so. She is better than you are. She has 
a heart—why should you curse her if she has been that which 
she has been? Besides, I cannot speak English well. I must 
speak it slowly, and I am ashamed to speak it.” Then the lines 
of her somewhat proud face, that was not made for weeping, 
relaxed, and, turning aside her face from the stern visage of her 
father, she raised her hands to her face, her eyes streaming 
with tears. 

“Ya, nifia, ya! no mas de eso,” he said gently, as to a small 
child, and she dried her tears suddenly, and looked up like sun- 
shine on an April day to catch a gleam of kindness on his hard 
face. He kissed her, and continued in a matter-of-fact tone, 
“Your room is there; where are your things? What negligence! 
Bring them in, bring them in!” 

This was Josefina’s greeting from her father after two years’ 
absence, and she was the only child he allowed to call him 
father. Her mother and brothers had not seen his face for 
thirteen years, during which he had traveled, God knows where, 
in mining camps, cities, and hither and thither as the prospects 


of gain led him. 
* * * * + * * 


The Captain was, as usual, later than he was expected, and it 
was nearly evening when he approached the store with the local 
Customs’ officer and a couple of his own men to make the search 
of old David’s premises. He had not troubled to make the search 
before, knowing that his men lying around the corral would 
detect any movements towards spiriting away the contraband. 
He looked upon the work as finished, lacking only the unpleasant 
necessity of unearthing the goods, and listening to old David’s 
entreaties and curses. He had looked upon it as a finished mat- 
ter, even when he was first sipping old David’s wine: for the in- 
formation had reached him upon the moment of his arrival in 
camp that the goods were there in the cellar, and he knew he 
sat above them as he drank and jested with the old smuggler. 

“Abra, viejo!” he called, as he hammered at the door, in sudden 
haste at finding it suspiciously closed. There was no reply. 

“Demonio!” he exclaimed stepping back and looking at the 
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house. “He has not flown, has he?” he enquired of the local 
officer. 

“No,” said one of his men. “He is here, and also arrived pas- 
sengers in the vehicle you see in the corral.” 

At this juncture the door swung easily back, and the Captain 
took off his hat and wiped his head, stifling the oath he had ready 
for old David. 

“Ca—caspita!” he uttered. 

It was Josefina, as dainty as a tea-rose, smiling at him. 

“Mi Capitan!” she cried gaily. “Miracles! How do I see you 
here! How could you leave Dofia Luz so long alone in sadness! 
Pase, pase. You have grown young in two years; for when I 
said ‘goodbye’ to you when I went away (do you remember that 
sad occasion?—I said I would come back!), you were as sad as 
a neophyte, and now you are fatter than a fraile!’ 

The Captain rallied from his surprise, and, brushing away the 
cobwebs of his whiskey-laden brain, answered like the gallant 
he was, and soon he was so put to it to maintain his wit and 
dignity that he found no time for the search. He barely caught 
a moment to say to one of his men: 

“Tell them to go to supper!” and returned again to Josefina, 
who was giving him the news of Mazatlan, to which he listened 
with the interest the stranger has for news of his own city. It 
was, “Yes, the Olas Altas is altered now; the band plays there on 
Thursdays.” “Oh, poor Don Pepe died in May; Dojia Josefa 
is at Rosario; Ricardo went to the City of Mexico—No, Car- 
melita is not married yet; todavia hay esperanzas para usted, 
Senor Capitan—ha-ha-ha!” All this gossip brought the Captain 
back to the home of his heart. Every name brought up the blue 
skies of Sinaloa, and there is that witchery in life, that what- 
ever place it is in which we have spent youth and long years, is 
the most beautiful land after all. He could hear the rumble of 
the breakers and feel the cool, grateful ocean wind steal over the 
spirit on the Olas Altas after the sweltering tropic day; at men- 
tion of such and such a name, a well-beloved habitation, whose 
arms would open to him as a son or a brother, would stand before 
his inner eyes, causing his rather blear optics to clear a little and 
light up. 

“No, not Lucecita!” 

“Yes, my Captain, time flies! She was married in the Cathedral 
on the Sunday before I left, and everyone was there; ah, how 
beautiful she was! Poor Lucecita! she even wept when we 
parted, and yes, she said, ‘Recuerdos 4 mi querido Tio Don 
Fidel; tell him I am married, Josefina.’ ” 

Thus the late afternoon wore into evening, and, engrossed in 
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gossip, the Captain sat down to supper with old David, who 
remained morose, and Josefina. The Lejarza wine was drawn 
' upon, and fat Vera Cruz cigars appeared in their time; the Cap- 
tain became gay, and before he remembered his duty, it was far 
too late to make the official visit, which nevertheless troubled his 
inner mind at intervals dimly. 

“And what brings you here, Don Fidel?” asked Josefina at an 
interval of pre-occupation on his part. It was in the nature of 
a challenge, for she knew, and he surmised as much. It meant 
to say: What do you intend to do, as between your duty and your 
regard for Me? The Captain was staggered in mind a moment, 
and then replied above the cigar smoke: 

“My duty, Josefina.” 

He continued, as though justifying what was practically a re- 
buff : 

“Twenty-five years I have been in the service here and there, 
and whatever else they say of Fidel Osuna, his enemies do not 
assert that he has allowed his family, friends, love or liquor to 
interfere with the compliance of his duty in the service of the 
Government. For this reason I have served with those who have 
favored me and with those who have hated me, unmolested alike 
by one and another. Were I sent to apprehend my father, I 
would bring him—that is my fame in the service. I do not 
boast. Everyone knows that that is true.” 

“If you are as faithful in love, how happy Dota Luz must 
be!” cried Josefina gaily, but with an undertouch of sarcasm. 

“Have you not heard, then?” he replied. 

“No; what?” 

“Hm—Dofia Luz and I disagreed a year ago; | am single.” 

Her face fell. 

“Then I will say that it is through fault of yours,” she said 
with some vehemence. “She was a good woman. Of what avail 
is it that you should say duty, duty, duty, and be false to a fault- 
less wife? Who has suffered for you? Who has worked for 
you? Who left her father’s house for you? Who waited for 
you when you were away, and greeted you with gladness on 
your return? What do you know of duty—” 

She had approached the Captain in her earnestness, and her 
face was alight with sparkling anger; her face was beautiful, for 
her beauty depended upon her expression, and it was expression, 
now gay, now sad, now lighthearted, now serious,.that flitted 
in her face that had held many a one besides the Captain much 
longer than he knew. The clock ran swiftly, when one spoke 
with Josefina, because of this. She was near him and placed 
her hand upon his shoulder by the time she had finished speak- 
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ing, and he trembled slightly. Looking down, he answered in 
a low voice: 

“That is true, Josefina.” 

“Ay, certainly it is,” she jeered. 

“It is the part of a good woman to justify a good woman.” 
he said thoughtfully. “No one has spoken to me as you have, 
nor would I let them if they had attempted to do so. But you 
have said that which I have often thought in my heart. I think 
you are a sorceress.” 

“No need of sorcery,” she replied. “When did you last hear 
of her?”—and in the Captain’s reply, another hour was run by 
the tin clock ticking in the corner. 

A good while after midnight the Captain departed. Old David 
quietly closed the house, and soon the house was dark, the 
search having been delayed for another day. 

On the following morning the Captain, the local officer and 
three of the Captain’s men marched into the store, and began the 
search. 

“To the cellar, amigo,” he commanded old David. 

With great deliberation and much searching for keys, old 
David unlocked the cellar door and they descended, searching 
the dark recesses with lanterns. There was nothing there be- 
yond what old David could verify with his documents as having 
been properly imported through the Customs. The local officer 
and the Captain talked aside in low tones. 

“But Castro saw them here on the night before you came!” 
protested the officer. 

“How then?” answered the Captain. “My men have not left 
the place; they are then in this house if they were here at that 
time; they could not have been taken away.” 

“Truly,” replied the officer. “They are then in the house.” 

“Malice, none, mi querido Don David,” said the Captain jest- 
ingly to the old man. “But come, where are they? They are 
in this house. Kindly avoid me difficulties, and yourself. Where 
are they?” 

“Por Dios!” said the old man, raising his hands, “You search, 
and pry, and noise, and spy, and ferret, and find nothing, and then 
ask for that which is not! There is nothing! Excepting a heap 
of lies that some accursed creature has spoken against me for a 
purpose, and to which you have given belief. But search on! 
Tear down the house! Only remember the law; the violation 
of habitations is a serious matter, Don Fidel; remember the 
law! I have friends! someone must pay for this!” 

“Vaya!” ejaculated the Captain in a tone of disgust. “Little 
we could expect of you in any case, Come; we will search the 
house.” 
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They ascended the steps, and went to old David’s room, he 
hovering over them with threats and imprecations. They 
searched the warehouse and barn, and there was no place left but 
Josefina’s room. 

“Not for less than blood shall you enter there!” swore old 
David hotly, placing himself before the door. 

“Come, come,” said the Captain; “this is not your part in this 
matter. Stand aside!” 

“T will not!” 

The Captain became angry and grasped the old man’s shoulder 
and arm, and with considerable force heaved him away, when the 
door opened slightly, and Josefina spoke quietly ; 

“What is this, Sefor Capitan?” 

In an instant her charm was upon him, and he bowed and ans- 
wered gently: 

“Tt is the search, Josefina; it must be done. We must search 
—your room.” 

As he spoke, he looked into her eves, and at the finish his 
eyes dropped like those of a dog before an angry master. 

“Ah, well,” she answered after a moment; “how many will 
search my room? Are five enough, or will you bring more? 
Bring in all the rabble you may find about the street. Here you 
have Valenzuela,” she pointed to one of the Captain’s men, an 
ill-favored wretch be it admitted, “and this is that notorious 
Paderes,” another equally disreputable in appearance and fame. 
“What canaille have you omitted to bring to this door?” She 
spoke as though it were the altar of a sanctuary. 

“Basta, basta!” said the Captain quickly. “I will go alone for 
the compliance of the order which must be done. Remain!” 
he said to the group beside him. 

In a moment he returned, and said quietly to them: 

“Tt is not there.” There was finality in the tone. The local 
officer looked up, surprised, and seemed about to speak, but de- 
sisted. The Captain’s face was set. The men wavered a mo- 
ment, as though something more needed to be said, but the 
Captain walked slowly towards the door, and they followed him, 
straggling out. The search was over, and old David was free. 

During the day Captain Fidel loitered about, although his 
duty was over, and his course was to take the road back to Con- 
cho. He drank heavily at Murphy’s, and seemed to avoid his 
men, but at sunset came around to the corral and gave them 
orders to make an early start on the following morning. 

“A hard journey we have had on a fool’s errand,” muttered 
Valenzuela. The men had been downcast since the search, and 
had talked darkly together, slightly fired with mescal, during 
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the long hot day; a iew minutes’ speech by the Captain would 
have removed a certain uneasiness among them concerning the 
genuineness of the search. But the Captain had avoided them, 
so that they felt a certainty of having been sold and defrauded 
of their proportion of the fines on the smuggled goods, which 
they had confidently expected to be as much as fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars apiece. This grievance, heated by alcohol, became 
reckless insubordination. Don Fidel leaned waveringly against 
a post, furious at the insulting tone of Valenzuela’s remark. The 
time was ripe for trouble, and it came. 

The Captain approached Valenzuela, upbraiding him violently. 

“I allow no insubordination! 1 enlist canaille, but enlisted 
they bow to discipline or death. Il arrest you! Stand away from 
your equipment.” 

While speaking, he had unslung his ponderous revolver, ad- 
vancing with boldness of manner as was iis custom; for his 
habit had taught him that promptitude was usually sufficient at 
the first mutter of insubordination to break up a band of a 
dozen or fifty or a hundred men. But Valenzuela was a class 
by himself—a long-faced, evil-eyed cattle-thief and suspected 
murderer, of the cold-blooded sort who seldom drink, but who, 
when drinking, are fatal men to quarrel with. Valenzuela’s eyes 
glittered, his teeth showed in the contraction of something that 
resembled a malicious grin, and, raising his carbine deliberately, 
he shot the Captain through the body. This done he stood a 
moment stupidly, then quickly saddled his pony, mounted and 
galloped away, the men remaining agasp with sobering sur- 
prise and fear. In half an hour a hundred persons were on the 
spot, and the Justice of the Peace did valiantly, taking deposi- 
tions, proofs, measurements, arms and an occasional drink for 
several hours. When the crowd cleared away, the result showed 
one Capitan less, and one corpse laid out in a neighboring shack. 
They made short work of the interment, and on the evening 
of the following day it was one Capitan the less and an inconse- 
quential mound of fresh earth and granite down the cafion; for 
they had to partly blast out the grave. 

On that evening, old David moved with a certain suppressed 
vivacity about his store, and even invited a good customer who 
dropped in to have a drink at his expense. After the usual 
throng of customers had departed after the evening trade, he 
closed the store and barred the door. Josefina stood, about to 
say good night. She had been much of the time in her room 
weeping, and they had not spoken together since “that evening.” 
He turned to her and said, as though she had finished a dec- 
lamation : 
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“Excellent!” 

Evidently she did not comprehend. 

“He closed me out in Catorce five years ago. I offered him 
a hundred, then two hundred, then three, and up to five hundred 
to forego, but it was ‘no!’ ‘Duty! he said, ‘duty!’ Bah! What 
do they know of duty—the swine! It was malice, malice. He 
wished to see one hard to break, broken. So he pursues also 
here, bound on duty, duty. He sees me ruined, and perhaps im- 
prisoned. He laughs about it over the glass, as he laughs over his 
amours and debauches—and now? His troubles are over, and so 
are mine. We have finally reached a point of agreement—ha- 
ha-ha! Excellent, my daughter, excellent!” 

“How can you say so?” she replied. 

He stopped his ecstasy suddenly and loked at her. 

“What! Would you have it otherwise!” he exclaimed. 

“I would, though it cost you all this,” she said, waving her hand 
to indicate his goods. 

“Then I am mistaken in you,” he said slowly. “You will re- 
turn to your mother, who is an outlandish woman. I thought 
you were my daughter, but you are hers.” 

“But I cannot return!” she exclaimed. “She—she sent me to 
bring you back and—how shall | return and say—Oh, my heart, 
my heart!” And she bowed and wept. 

“Did I not know that when I learned you were coming?” he 
replied. “It was very plain to me, that you were sent for the 
purpose, but I was mistaken for a time into the thought that, 
from a certain spirit or expression, you were mine, of my race. 
But that was folly—you are also an outlandish woman; my race 
is cut off, and yours shall fail also. Ah God,” he said bowing his 
large head on the counter, “I shall be cut off at death!” 

“Look to it,” he continued calmly, raising his head, “and see 
that you have your equipage ready. You shall have ample means 
in recompense of the service you have done in this matter, and 
you can tell your outlandish mother—tell her—to wait undefiled 
for my return—and she will die while she waits.” 

“And Maria—and Ricardo—and Jorge—and Margarita!” she 
said breathlessly. ‘““They who shed tears with joy at the hope 
of your return through me—what of them? What of them?” 

“T do not know them,” he said deliberately ; “I had some foolish 
hope in you, but it was a dotage. Enough of the matter! Good- 


night.” 


Bnsenada, Lower Cal. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FOG. 
By FREDERIKA B. HENDERSON. 


HE sea-fog through the Gates of Gold, 
Comes creeping in! 
Comes sweeping in! 
She wraps the mountains fold on fold, 
She mocks the fortress grim and old, 
> She bends the grasses with her weight, 
She closes fast the Golden Gate, 
As she comes creeping in! 


Then, sporting in the west-wind’s arms, 
Goes singing by! 
Goes swinging by! 
She casts abroad her blinding charms, 
She mocks the mariner’s alarms, 
She tints the white sails on her way, 
She skims the ripples of the bay, 
As she goes winging by! 





She wakes the fog-horn hoarse and loud, 
This airy fog! 
This fairy fog! 
She spreads the heavens like a cloud, 
She wraps the islands in a shroud, 
She covers deep the cafion’s gloom, 
She hides the meadow’s golden bloom, 


» This airy, fairy fog! 


Above the city’s noise she floats, 

In light of day! 

In shadows gray! 
She calls to life the brazen throats 
That answer in a hundred notes, 
She whirls about the tapering spire, 
She dims the glory of the fire, 

And shades the light of day! 


She flies along, this shining mist, 
In banks of light! 
In ranks of white! 
She leaves no hidden spot unkissed. 
She’s past the sentry—Hist, oh, hist! 
She steals upon the camp at rest, 
She lulls it on her snowy breast, 
In banks of shining white! 


. Then once more to her ocean home, 

Goes lifting back! 
Goes shifting back! 

To join her sisters of the foam 

At twilight on the beach to roam, 

To mingle in the breaker’s dash, 

The rocky walls to sting and lash, 
As she goes drifting back! 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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A FRONTIER JUSTICE. 
By R. M. WALLACE. 





UMA has been made the scene of action for many 
a baseless fabrication of fancy. For instance, 
it seems to have been proved that the mos- 
quitoes which swarm up from the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia do not use diamond drills upon their 
victims. Also that it has never yet been so 
warm there that hens were fed cracked ice to 

keep them from laying hard-boiled eggs; while the hoary tra- 

dition that a man from Yuma once telegraphed back from Ge- 
henna for his blankets and overcoat is now very generally dis- 
credited. Even the ordinarily truthful “Arizona Kicker,” while 
generally correct in reporting the news of Giveadam Gulch, has 
on more than one occasion been known to exaggerate slightly 
as to happenings at Yuma. But if any one should be incredulous 
as to the present relation, he has but to journey to that far-famed 
city beside the raging Colorado, and, at random, interview any 
reputable citizen of twenty years’ standing, or examine the court 
records of that date, to verify every allegation herein set forth. 

The visitor to Yuma twenty years ago would have found the 
court house very much as it is now—a big, square, adobe build- 
ing, unpretentious without, but with comfortable court rooms 
and airy, well-lighted offices. The jail, also built of adobe, joined 
on to the temple of justice. An open court furnished quick 
transit from judge and jury to jailer, as well as a breathing spot 
for inmates during heated terms. The jail was double-roofed—a 
very necessary arrangement for the comfort of the inmates. A 
haymaker, ordinarily truthful, once asserted that he worked in an 
alfalfa field in Yuma county for a whole week when the sun 
was so near the surface of the earth that he could have stuck 
a pitchfork in it from the top of a stack any hour in the day. 
This may have been an exaggeration, but it suggests the reason 
for the double-decked arrangement. The jail was all that could 
have been desired, and in proof of its popularity it was generally 
well filled. 

With such ample facilities for dispensing justice it was a 
warm day when there wasn’t “something doing” by the blind 
goddess with the scales. What with a justice of the peace hold- 
ing forth in one corner, a hoard of supervisors issuing scrip and 
interpreting the statutes in a room hard by, and at times both 
the district and supreme courts in session under the same roof, 
a citizen was hard to satisfy if he could not get all of the justice 
coming to him and have some left over for a needy neighbor. 

Twenty years ago the important and honorable office of justice 
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of the peace for Yuma was held by Capt. G. A. Ringwald, a gal- 
lant ex-confederate soldier who had seen service with the Lou- 
isiana Tigers in many a long campaign and on many a hard- 
fought field. He was dignified in his bearing, courteous in his 
manner, slow to anger but plenteous in wrath when once aroused. 
He was thin-visaged and swarthy; his piercing eyes beamed 
kindly on a friend, but blazed with baleful fierceness upon an 
offending foe; his raven locks ‘hung well down his shapely neck. 
He was in all things conscientious, earnest and above reproach. 

Capt. Ringwald had been elected without serious opposition, 
and was serving his first term with credit and distinction. His 
law library was not large, but it was ripe with age, and every 
page in every volume, from preface to the last fly leaf had the 
thumbed imprint of the persistent and careful reader. A teeto- 
taller in practice, he nevertheless accepted the verdict that 
whiskey is valuable in proportion to its age—and he rated his 
law books by the same standard. His copy of the Revised 
Statutes was of the vintage of ’76, notwithstanding the fact that 
several sessions of the territorial legislature had been held since 
that particular edition had been issued. The judge knew in a 
general way that officious members of the legislature had at- 
tempted to mar certain sections of the statutes to make a show of 
earning their per diem: but he had paid good money for his copy 
of the laws, and that cherished volume was taken as his infallible 
guide. 

His duty, as he understood it, was to see that everyone 
brought before his court was made to feel the heavy hand of the 
law in such strenuous way as would leave its impress for a year 
at least. It was but a few steps across the open court to the 
county jail, and many walked that way in pursuance of the judge’s 
decrees. In each case he taxed the costs for citation, informa- 
tion, pleading, conviction, decree of judgment, commitment, etc., 
etc., according to the code of ’76, in the amount and mode therein 
provided, regardless of the fact that later legislatures in pious fits 
of retrenchment had cut the fees down to an average of about 
one half. 

The board of supervisors, composed of Frank Townsend, Will- 
iam Meeden and David Field, sood men and true, had ambled into 
town that fine May morning feeling the weight of responsibility 
attaching to faithful watch-dogs of the county treasury. In the 
course of their routine work it became their duty to pass upon 
the fee-bills of Justice Ringwald; and, inasmuch as they had 
taken for their guidance later copies of the statutes, they were 
compelled to reduce Justice Ringwald’s fees something like forty 
per cent. The corrected bill of costs, accompanied by a warrant 
for the amount due him under the revised code, was sent to Judge 
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Ringwald by a court attache—and then came an explosion which 
startled the entire community. 

The hapless victim who had just broken into his court got the 
extreme penalty, and got it quick. Court was adjourned with 
a snap which could have been heard all round the block. The 
room was cleared instanter, and the court closeted itself for a 
few minutes that it might study law and reach a decision which 
could not be reversed. The Declaration of Independence was 
given a brief inspection to see that the premises were cor- 
rectly laid; the Bill of Rights and the Constitution of the United 
States and the Territory of Arizona were hastily scanned. The 
heavy arm of the judicial battery, however, consisted of a sheep- 
bound history of General Andrew Jackson, and sweeping away 
the statutes and codes and digests as mere impedimenta, he 
unlimbered this siege-gun and settled down to real war. Half 
an hour’s studious application settled it. He had the supervisors 
dead to rights, and he resolved to teach them a lesson in law 
and court etiquette which they would remember to their dying 
days. Quicker than a wink he wrote out a warrant for their 
arrest, summoned Sheriff Mike Nugent post haste, and placed it 
in his hands. It commanded that the offending supervisors ap- 
pear before Judge Ringwald, p. d. q., if not quicker. But for 
the thunder-cloud which hung ominously over the Judge’s classic 
brow, Sheriff Nugent would have treated the whole matter as a 
joke. As it was, he proceeded to follow the orders of the court 
literally and punctually. When he read the summons to the 
supervisors he was greeted by a salvo of gusty guffaws. 

“Come, be off wid ye, Mike!” said Townsend. “We have 
work to do, and can’t be foolin’ with you and Ringwald.” 

“Well, may it please yer Honors,” said Mike, “I’m ordhered 
to arrist yez, an’, be the gods, I'll do it if I have to call out the 
militia. Don’t resist me authority or-r I’ll handcuff the whole 
av yez. The dignity av the laws must be uphild.” 

The board saw that Mike was in real earnest; so, leaving the 
unfinished road case for future consideration, they hurriedly 
rose, fell in as gracefully as an awkward squad could do, obeyed 
Mike’s “Attintion, company! R-right face! For-r-rard, march!” 
and moved into the court-room. Half in doubt whether it was 
all tom-foolery or half madness and half fun, they ranged along 
the redwood table in front of the frowning justice and waited 
instructions. 

“Set down there,” roared the irate judge, “and I’ll teach ye 
to set aside the findin’s of a superior court. Won’t allow my 
fees, won’t ye, ye insignificant ignoramuses !” 

“Hold on there, Judge,” remarked Dave Field. “Don’t ye abuse 
me! TI ain’t used to it, and I won’t have it.” 
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“Shet up yer chops, ye ignorant creetur, ye! Don’t you know 
that yer here under arrest for contempt of court?” 

“But,” said Meeden, “can’t you allow us to explain what we’ve 
done?” 

“None of your explainin’, Bill Meeden. You've broke the law, 
and you’ve contempted the court, and you'll have to suffer the 
penalty,” snapped out the irate court. 

“But, your honor, this is unprecedented,” meekly suggested 
Chairman Townsend on behalf of the board. 

“None of your lip, nuther!” roared Ringwald. “None of your 
demurrin’ or objectin’, or continuancin’, or I’ll hang the last one 
of ye! Ye ain’t got as much legal learnin’ and common sense 
in all of your one-horse court as would be needed to run a free- 
nigger debatin’ society. Cut down my fees, did ye. ve pusillani- 
mous punkin heads!” 

“But,” said Dave Field, getting his second wind, “we con- 
formed to the statutes of ’81, and gave vou all the law allows 
you.” 

“Don’t give me none of yer sass about ver laws of ’81. This 
court is run accordin’ to the statutes of ’76, in such cases made 
and pervided. You are arraigned for high crimes and misde- 
meanors against the suvrin state and the courts of the land. 
You’ve violated the constitution, and broke the statutes, and 
withheld my fees, and you’ll have to suffer the consequences.” 

By this time the news of the arrest of the supervisors had been 
well circulated, and most of the hangers-on about the court house 
had put in an appearance. Business was temporarily suspended 
in fourteen or fifteen of the neighboring saloons, and the patrons 
had moved in straggling column to the justice’s court to learn 
the cause of the disturbance. District Attorney Knight elbowed 
his way through the clogged passage, and, taking in the situa- 
tion at a glance, determined to unravel the tangled skein by his 
official intervention. 

“How’s this, Judge?” said he. “By what right do vou arrest 
members of a co-ordinate branch of the judiciary?” 

He got no further. 

“Cheese yer racket, ve drivellin’ idiot! You never did know 
the first principles of law. You're a disgrace to the perfession, 
and I’ve a good mind to impeach you from office this minit. Take 
yer seat, and don’t ye never open yer mouth in the presence of 
this court, or I'll send ye to the penitentiary for life.” 

The attorney was game, and, raising a hand deprecating'y, wac 
about to speak in solemn protest, when all of the pent-up wrath 
of Justice Ringwald broke forth in a roar. 

“Not a word outen ye!” and raising a ponderous first he let it 
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fall with the force of a pile-driver upon the redwood board be- 
fore him. “I told you to hush, now hush!” 

The highly punctuated order was heard over at old Fort Yuma, 
across the Colorado river, and everything and everybody in ear- 
shot hushed. It is needless to say that Attorney Knight, being 
a law-abiding citizen, hushed also. 

Knight having been fully and finally squelched, Justice Ring- 
wald-turned his fierce and glaring glance along the line of of- 
fending supervisors, and thus administered his verbal castiga- 
tion: 

“This court don’t have to give any reasons for your arrest, 
and it don’t have to give any reason for imposin’ a heavy fine 
and imprisonment on ye. You've put yerself outside o’ the 
statute o’ limitation, and they ain’t any mercy comin’ to ye; but 
I'll take enough time to show ye the error of yer way and to 
prove to ye how yer legal edication has been neglected. The 
statutes of ’76 is aginst ye, the constitution is aginst ve, the 
common law is aginst ye and Andy Jackson is aginst ve. You’ve 
tried to talk to me about the law and the evidence, but I’ve got 
something here that'll eternally knock out all o’ yer law and yer 
evidence.” So saying, he reached impressively for the sheep- 
bound history of Andrew Jackson, opened the ancient volume at 
a page previously marked by a dog-eared corner, took a libera' 
chew of his flat tobacco, and poured a withering fire along the 
whole cowering line of defense. 

With tragic effect he read how Andrew Jackson, the greatest 
man of his day, had suspended the writ of habeas corpus, ar- 
rested the United States District Judge, imprisoned him and 
finally banished him from New Orleans. Again he read how the 
stern “Old Hickory,” during the Seminole war, hung Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister in defiance of the decrees of the District Court. 
But the heaviest shot in his locker was loosed when he read 
how the same old Hector had bowed his haughty head to the 
decree of a civil court, and paid a heavy fine imposed upon him. 

“And now, what have ye got to say to that?” queried the 
court, with the exultant ring of victory. “If General Jackson, 
big a man as he was, could be fined for contempt of court, what’s 
the matter with this ’ere court puttin’ it onto small fry like you 
are real good and hard? Stan’ up thar, Frank Townsend, and 
get yer sentence. Air ye guilty er not guilty?” 

Townsend rose with mock solemnity and attempted to enter 
a plea of innocence. “I don’t quite see the bindin’ force of your 
authority, yer honor. I haven’t violated any law and you can’t 
fine me for doing my duty.” 

“Can’t I though!” retorted the court, with fine display of sat- 
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casm; and reaching for the record he wrote hurriedly a fifty 
dollar assessment against the culprit at the bar. “Can’t fine you, 
can’t I? Well, Mr. Frank Townsend, yer fined already, and it’s 
fifty dollars and fifty days in the county jail.” 

“Stan’ up, Bill Meeden, an’ get your dose!” ordered the court. 
“Guilty, er not guilty?” 

“Well, accordin’ to your damn fool reasonin’, I think I’m 
guilty,” said Meeden. 

“T’d have made yer sentence lighter for yer plea of guilty, but 
I’ll give you the same fer yer sass, and fer cussin’ the court. It’s 
fifty dollars and fifty days in the county jail. Set down, sir, and 
next time don’t ye monkey with the law till you know somethin’ 
about it.” A suppressed titter went the round of the crowded 
room, and the sentenced supervisor sank resignedly into his seat. 

“Stan’ up, Dave Field,” roared Ringwald. “What ’ve ye got 
to say about Andy Jackson? Guilty, er not guilty?” 

“Andy Jackson’s all right,” chirruped Field, who was the only 
Democrat on the bench. “I'll swear by Andy Jackson, but I 
fail to see any connection between him and your dash blanked 
jackass court. Guilty? Of course I’m guilty of keeping you 
from stealing fees you were not entitled to.” 

Field was mild mannered and self-possessed, but when occasion 
required it he could swear beautifully. He had meant to be grave 
and respectful, but the indignity to which he and his confreres 
were being subjected so wrought upon him that he was about to 
let loose a volley of invective hot enough to fire a powder mag- 
azine, when he was cut short by the stentorian command of the 
court: 

“Order, sir! Order! None o’ yer dad blasted cussin’ in this 
court, er I'll hang ye fer sho’! Yer political edication orter kept 
ye out’n such trouble as this, but yer into it good and plenty. 
Yer sentenced by this court to pay a fine of one hundred dollars 
and ye'll have a hundred days to cool off and study law in the 
county jail. Mr. Sheriff, take charge o’ these prisoners an’ lock 
‘em up!” 

A howl of derision welled up from the multitude assembled, 
and the supervisors, supposing that the opera bouffé had been 
played out, started to walk away to their council chamber. But, 
fearing to disobey the order of the justice, the Sheriff laid hands 
upon two of his prisoners, and, beckoning to the third to follow, 
started across the court yard to the county jail. Still thinking 
the joke prolonged ad nauseam, the officials shuffled dubiously 
along, mildly propelled by the suave sheriff, and cheered on by 
the hilarious crowd behind. The jail door swung open on its 
well-worn hinges, and the supervisors were urged to enter. The 
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grin which had hung, more or less uncertainly, upon the lips of 
the trio now changed to an angry snarl. 

“Walk in, gintlemen,” urged the urbane Mike. “I’m ordhered 
to put yez in jail, and I’ll do it if I have to handcuff the last wan 
o’ yez,” and the words were uttered in such a tone as convinced 
them that he meant it. They stepped inside the pen, the door 
swung to its place, the massive bolt clicked as it yielded to the 
key, and the honorable board of supervisors for Yuma county 
stood upon the same piane with the toughest offender within the 
walls. 

Of the profanity which followed, stimulated by the mock sym- 
pathy of the crowd without, and urged to even greater intensity 
by the vision of Judge Ringwald placidly smoking the pipe of 
utter content, no adequate record can be given. When the su- 
pervisors had cooled down to about 120 in the shade they sent 
for Sam Purdy, the largest legal luminary within reach, and urged 
him to get them out by the shortest practicable route. By this 
time District Attorney Knight had sufficiently recovered from 
his collapse to whisper some valuable suggestions through the 
jail door, under promise that Ringwald should not hear of his 
offensive partisanship. 

The combined wisdom of the attorneys in time unravelled the 
judicial tangle. Supreme Court Judge Porter was applied to for 
a writ of habeas corpus, which was granted without delay, and 
the supervisors again breathed the air of liberty. The decree 
of Justice Ringwald must, however, be satisfied, or revoked by 
appeal to a higher court; for the lawyers and the courts con- 
curred in the opinion that in a community such as Yuma there 
must be no irregularities in the records. It was but a pro forma 
proceeding by which the higher court, under appeal, set aside 
the judgment against the supervisors, and then they set about 
“getting even.” 

An information was filed charging Geo. A. Ringwald, a justice 
of the peace for Yuma township, with having exercised the 
functions of the said office when mentally unfitted so to do. A 
court “de lunatico inquirendo” was ordered, and the men whom 
Judge Ringwald had only a week before sent to jail in disgrace 
now Sat as a trial court to pass upon his sanity. 

He was brought into court in the custody of the versatile 
Mike Nugent. Apprised of the heinous charge against him the 
rugged old justice went prepared to make the fight of his life. He 
carried his entire library in his arms, and deposited his formid- 
able array of authorities on the desk within the bar with a start- 
ling thud. His stoical demeanor argued ability to endure all 
things for righteousness’ sake, as he heard the insulting citation 
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repeated, and listened to expert evidence offered to prove his 
moral and mental obliquity. 

When he was at length given an opportunity to be heard in 
his own defense, he pleaded the supremacy of the judiciary as 
compared with the position of a measly board of supervisors 
which at best could only locate county roads and draw warrants 
against the treasury. He quoted sundry authorities to prove the in- 
violability of the decrees of the justice’s court, the common peo- 
ple’s first and strongest bulwark of safety. Reaching for the his- 
tory of Andrew Jackson, he was in the act of unchaining the 
lightning which this last and best battery contained when he was 
admonished to subside. It was galling to his pride to be silenced 
when he had so much to say; but schooled in the ethics of court 
etiquette, and with due regard to the amenities of the bar, he 
stopped short and sank resignedly into his chair. The world 
will never know what it lost by the unconstitutional abridgment 
of speech in this particular instance, 

The verdict, brief but conclusive, was, in substance, that any 
justice of the peace who used Arizona Statutes more than two 
years old and sent as honorable men as they were to jail to 
prove the infallibility of Andrew Jackson was either crazy then 
or soon would be. The defendant was declared non compos 
mentis, his decree as touching the Board of Supervisors was 
nullified in conformity to the order of the higher court, and the 
office of justice of the peace for Yuma township was declared 
vacant until the next regular election. The spokesman for the 
board gave to the deposed justice the most unkindest cut of all 
by declaring that Ringwald was a harmless lunatic, and it would 
not be necessary to keep him in duress or to commit him to the 
state asylum. 

Thus the law was vindicated and a peaceful adjustment of a 
judicial tangle successfully accomplished. It was a warm and 
woolly week, even for Yuma; but the staid, peaceable and court- 
respecting community proved itself fully equal to the emergency, 
and the succeeding month showed not even a ripple on the sur- 
face of the body politic. The superheated supervisors in time 
forgot how it looked inside the county jail and ccoled down to a 
tolerable temperature. District Attorney Kniglit measureably 
emerged from the shadow of his total eclipse. Mike Nugent re- 
calls the event as one wherein he showed the “suprimicy av the 
law” as few others could have done. 

But to this day Judge Ringwald swears by the statutes of '76, 
quotes General Jackson, and believes that he was the worst- 
abused man who ever wore the judicial ermine in the Southwest. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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(The fifth extract from the autobiography of Jerry Murphy, prospector). 
By PHILIP NEWMAN. 


IGH as a bird looks over the sea was the view 
from me cabin in the Rincon. Like the old 
boys in the song, I drank from the clear crystal 
brook, I hunted me grizzly in the nook, and 
I sat before me cabin after mining all the day. 
And around me camp-fire, like warrior braves, 
shone the red trunks of the big dark pines. 

One evening the night hung close, and me fire played light and 
shadow on the troubled face of me young friend, Harry Winter. 
“Boy,” I says, “what brings you to the Rincon? There is noth- 
ing here for you; nothing you can put money into; what are you 
doing here?” 

He didn’t answer me question, but spoke his own thought. “I 
thought I would like the life,” he says. 

I smoked me pipe, stirred the fire, and said nothing. There was 
no making the young fellow out; he wouldn’t talk about himself. 

It had been stage-day, and I had knocked off early to go down 
to the Gulch Store for me mail. I was expecting a letter from 
me pardner, Dutch Johnson, and was anxious to know how our 
lead was panning on Mineral Creek. While we were waiting, 
the young fellow came up the grade ahead of the team, and 
stopped on the point where the road gains the saddle, cooling 
himself in the soft rush of air over the divide. He stood silent 
and unmoving, lost in the wide view of time and water carving 
out a country below. From the looks of him, it was the first time 
he had been where he could see more than a block ahead. 

Every spring for twenty years, capital had been coming to the 
Rincon to work the deep placers, and every stranger was sup- 
posed to have millions back of him. Every old mossback, glued 
to a bench, sucking his old dudeen, was wondering who the 
young fellow was. 

Their “deep placers” was an old josh with me. “There’s your 
young mining expert, just out from school, boys,” I says. “He’s 
come to put some gold into your deep placers.” 

Old Johnny Norton, that never could agree with anybody, 
pulled out his pipe to remark: “Well, they make men where he 
came from, anyway.” Which had nothing to do with the argu- 
ment. 

Whoever he was, the lad had been born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, and had never done a day’s work in his life. Tall 
and straight and springy, with his shoulders setting square on 
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him like a young Indian, he sauntered along the trail over to the 
store, and stood in among us, looking around over our heads as 
cool and superior as you please. He was one of your dark men 
with a pretty complexion. There was a hard-hammered red 
color in his smooth cheeks, and his eyes, brown and tawny like 
a wild animal’s, met you steady and straight from under heavy 
black eyebrows. 

Reading me letter from Dutch, I kept me eye on the young 
fellow. If he was looking for mining property, I wanted the first 
chance at him. Our lead was going down like a wedge with the 
small end up, and if she kept her values, she would be a world- 
beater. 

The old boys shied off like children from the stranger. He 
noticed me watching him and drifted over. “Can vou direct 
where I can find accommodations for the night?” he says, chip- 
ping his words out clean and pretty. 

I could. Dutch’s bunk was empty in me cabin, and I was gla¢ 
of the chance; he could come along with me. And when supper 
was over, I hung up me frying-pan, cooled off me dutch-oven, 
and entertained me visitor while me camp-fire showered sparks 
to the stars through the black wings of the pines. 

The young fellow was a hard man to handle; he had a polite 
fence around him I couldn’t get through. I took it as a matter 
of course I knew what his business was, and made me play as 
best I could. 

‘I’m not a man to run down other men’s property, boy,” I says, 
“but there’s nothing for you in the Rincon. It’s only a stomping- 
ground for old-timers that are out of the game. It comes on a 
man when his hair gets gray to take root in a piece of ground. 
and love it, no matter what’s in it. There’s nothing in their deep 
placers but little streaks of rich channel to gopher a living out 
of. If there was, you couldn’t follow anything up, the country’s 
shot up so. Here, hundreds of feet above the camp, we’ve got 
a bit of channel cutting the divide, and I wouldn’t give a drop 
of sweat off me brows for it except to dig a grub-stake out of. 
I’m keeping me pardner, Dutch, in beans and bacon now while 
he prospects our strike on Mineral Creek. We've got a showing 
there, boy, that’s mapped on the surface for a bonanza. If you’re 
looking for mining property, I’d like to have you go over and 
look at it. Here’s what Dutch says,” and I handed him me 
pardner’s letter. 

He turned the letter to the light, and read. “It looks like you’ve 
got it, and I hope you have,” he says. “And T should think you 
would have little difficulty interesting capital,” he went on, study- 
ing the fire, and hesitating. “I met an old miner in town who 
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spoke very enthusiastically of the prospect here. He said capital 
was coming in, and the camp was sure to boom. He assured me 
I could easily form a working pardnership in developing some 
property here.” 

I was that hot at the young fellow I could have taken a shot 
at him. There was a tenderfoot for you! He couldn’t believe a 
sensible man telling a reasonable story, but give him a yarn 
about mineral the ground couldn’t hold, and he’d swallow it, 
horns, hoofs, ears and all. 

I got out me tobacco, and held me tongue. I saw his game. 
He wanted to get his beak in, and buy up on the q. t.; these fine- 
feathered birds are always hunting something for nothing. I 
was through with him; he could buy the whole camp as far as 
I was concerned. 

The night deepened, and me fire burned low. Across the Rin- 
con, on the south slope of the Durango spur, set against the sky 
in an inky fringe of pines, was a light that glittered with the 
stars. The young fellow broke the silence. “Have you noticed 
how queerly that light behaves?” he says, pointing. 

“Ah-h—I had forgotten. That’s me little wild-rose, Nannie 
Benson, signalling to pardner that her father’s well of rheu- 
matism this evening.” I got me canvas, and flashed me light 
twice to show that I understood. 

The young fellow stood with his mouth round, wide open. 
“A child—here?” he says. 

“Yes,” I says, “she’s a child, she’s a woman, and she’s a fairy. 
Her mother’s dead and she lives over there with her father. Old 
man Benson discovered placer gold here twenty-five years ago.” 
Benson’s Gulch was the name of the camp in the Rincon. 

The lad’s eyes shone. “How very interesting!” he says—he 
was always so damn polite—“Tell me about it.” 

“T threw a pine-knot on me fire. It’s always an “old miner” 
with these paper-collar fellows; the trees whisper the secrets of 
the ground at their roots to an “old miner.” The old man was 
the boy to feed this tenderfoot his dose of talk, and me old friend 
might win something out of it—the young fellow might get 
stuck, and buy him out. 

“The story of the old man is the story of the Rincon,” I says, 
“and there’s nothing much to tell except he’s a good man that’s 
had his day. This circle of mountain wall is house and home 
to him ; his wife is dead here, and he can’t get away. 

“The Rincon boomed for a couple of years, and the old man 
owned pretty much all the ground in the Gulch, but he held it too 
long; capital wouldn’t touch it, and every man got out that had 
the sand to quit a losing game. But it was here or nowhere with 
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the old man; old association held him; he couldn’t make a fresh 
start. Year after year he prospected the country ’round, selling 
his claims one by one as the old-timers drifted in, and finally he 
dreams a great dream. There’s a dike of bull-quartz, on a con- 
tact of slate and granite, on the spur yonder, and the old man 
dreams he’s got what Dutch calls ‘de mudder lode’ of all the 
mineral in the Rincon.” 

I couldn’t bring meself to lie to that tenderfoot—he wasn’t 
man enough—but I put in as good a word for the old man’s 
property as I could. “Now,” I says, “all his placer ground is 
gone but one claim, and he placers in summer and drives his 
tunnel to catch the contact in winter. That’s slow work when 
you’re hundreds of feet under ground. He’s been after me to go 
in with him, and I’ve prospected the cropping several times. It 
carries a dollar or so in gold, with a little galena and copper- 
stain. It may be a deep mine carrying values below, as the old 
man says, but I never could see it meself. If you'd like to look 
at it, we'll go over in the morning.” 

“I would be very glad to meet the old gentleman,” he says. 
That was as near to the point as he could come about anything. 

Next morning me young sucker was up bright and early with 
the sun. He was full of questions, as I led him off down the 
mountain-side, but I scarcely heard him—I was busy with me 
own thoughts. Dutch wanted me to come right over, but | 
was willing to waste a day, giving the greenhorn a steer against 
the old man. 

At the bottom of the ravine we crossed the wash of big white 
boulders, running flush with melting snow, and took the long 
trail leading ‘round to the old man’s cabin on the south slope 
of the spur. Above the trail, old water holes, dug in days gone by, 
were running fresh from the slushy ground. “There’s a relic of 
old decency,” I says, kicking an old rocker hidden in a fall of 
ferns. 

But the lad was gone. Spots of red among the melting snow 
patches had caught his eye, and he was up the mountain side, 
among the tamarack, picking flowers. 

“What is this plant?” he says, coming back, holding his bou- 
quet with muddy fingers. 

“I don’t know, boy. We call them snow-flowers. They come 
out just as the snow leaves the ground, and last but a little while.” 

“It has the most brilliant color I have ever seen,” he says, 
stroking the leaves, and I pushed on, leaving him to nurse his 
posy. 

The old man had been cleaning bed-rock, and was down to 
his spring, putting the gravel through the rocker. We caught 
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him in the act of panning out the gold, as he rose, surprised to 
see us, pan in hand. His face was furrowed like the mountain- 
side, and he was that tall and raw-boned, and had such a flowing 
of hair and beard he reminded you of a patriarch. How such a 
fine-looking old man ever took such a fool notion about a hole 
in the ground, was a puzzle to me. I believed he was crazy— 
his eye showed it. They were gray eyes, bright and dreamy, 
and glittered like raw steel whenever he talked of his mine— 
and he would talk of little else. He was that simple and earnest 
in his belief, you had to get away from him, or believe what he 
said was gospel. 

I gave the tenderfoot his knock-down to the old man, and 
explained he was in the Rincon looking for property. The old 
man cleaned his gold, and put it away in his buckskin, getting 
ready to show us around. The Bonanza Queen was not for 
sale, but he was proud to show every stout stick of timber in 
her to whoever happened along. 

The lad stood blushing and biting his lip; he hadn’t a word to 
say for himself after the send-off I had given him. “Would you 
like the flowers?” he says to Nannie, and she reached her hand 
and took them because she didn’t know how to say no. 

Little Nannie stood by her father in her poor little calico 
dress, her cow-hide shoes, and her squirrel-skin cap stitched with 
buck-skin, twisting her leg, and looking up with a funny wonder- 
ing look on her face. She had never seen a young man tha: 
looked like that before. In the tunnel she followed along after 
us, looking out for herself as she always did, holding the flowers 
tight in her little chapped hand. The long, dark tunnel, eating 
its way into the mountain and pushing its dirt out behind like 
a worm, was Santa Claus and Christmas to the little girl; every 
night of her life the old man had told her it was to make her a 
princess. She knew by heart the fairy tale that her father read 
from the rock, and once, I remember, when he overlooked a point, 
she pulled him down and whispered in his ear. 

The long, dark gallery that echoed dumbly with the steady 
drip of coursing water—the slow pulse of nature—had no mystery 
for the old man; the mountain-side was clear as a glass ball te 
him ; he had made it the study of years. Every turn in the long 
tunnel had followed a slip or fault of the formation, and he 
could read to you from the raw face of the broken rock every 
cough and splutter the old mountain had made. 

The breast, torn by his last shots, brought us to a halt, and 
the old man gave us his theory of what he was working for— 
his mine. From the crystallization of the rock, and the presence 
of the base metals, it was a human certainty the vein would live 
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in the formation, and with depth, would carry high values; he 
had seen the conditions duplicated twice before. The ground 
had long ago been cut where the vein should have been, but, 
hoping against hope, he had fashioned theory after theory to 
account for the shift and throw of the ground, and back in the 
rock his dream burned bright—always there, but further in. 

The tenderfoot grew as excited as the old man himself. It 
was all so wonderful, yet so real! There ahead, in the blank solid 
formation, walled in by the masonry of the ancient sea, was the 
treasure of the earth, the pride of nations—the yellow gold! 

They were a happy family, and I wasn’t needed. I excused me- 
self, saying I wanted to nail up me cabin to pull out for Mineral 
in the morning. The old man asked the lad to stay for dinner, 
and they would go over the cropping. That afternoon, stow- 
ing away me junk, I would slap me leg, and laugh. I could see 
that poor devil with his eye screwed to a tinkle of colors. The 
old man knew right where to get the mineral, and there are few 
men that are not fooled by gold in the pan. 

The night brought him back flushed and excited, but still not 
giving away free information. He was to stay with the old 
gentleman, he said, until he made other arrangements; and he 
tossed all night in his bunk, thinking it over. 

When we were both ready to start off next morning, I began 
to bleed inside over the chance I was losing, and laid down me 
pack to make him a talk to quit that fool’s dream, and come with 
me. He laughed at me. “You are mistaken with regard to me, 
Mr. Murphy,” he says. “My best wishes go with you, but I 
have very little money; I must work my way.” 

T let me eyes travel from his feet to his head, looked him in 
the eye, whirled on me heel, and walked off. “Many thanks for 
your kindness,” he called after me, but T never looked back. It 
was not until I got down in the Mineral Creek country among the 
foothills—hills as round and as furry with underbrush as a bear’s 
back—that I got back me temper, and could lift me voice in a 
little O-be-joyful song as I sweated on. 

T never had much to say afterward about our strike on Mineral. 
It went the way that nine rich strikes out of ten go—the values 
left her. Dutch said she was going down all right until I came 
over; we had some words about it, and split the blanket, taking 
different forks of the trail. 

I dropped down to the Territory, and made for the Burning 
Moscow, a new camp. The Moscow was a booming camp in her 
first and best days; the amalgam fell like snow on the plates, and 
the camp was filled with the roving element from over all the 
mining country. From the Super down they were free and 
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handy with their cash, and all “first-class drinking men,” as old 
Johnny Norton used to say, spinning his yarns. I got a place as 
shift-boss, and held it for a couple of years, working me head off 
to make a name for meself, until I fell foul of too much powder- 
smoke and high living, and took down with a fever. The doctor 
with his quinine, and the boys with their whiskey, pulled me back 
out of the fire, but I was sick of the bare, hot camp, and couldn’t 
get back me strength. In the delirium of me fever I had heard 
the pines whistling above me cabin in the Rincon, and I took 
a sick man’s fancy to dig a little gold from me own ground. I 
bundled me traps and took the train for Colorado, catching the 
stage for Benson’s Gulch. 

The gray-whiskered old baboons were down to the store as 
usual, and gave me a cool how-d’ye-do. They hardly seemed 
to think I had been away, and I dropped back into me old place 
among ’em—there was no flight of time in the Rincon. 

Listening to their talk a name caught in me ear—a new name, 
but a familiar one—Harry Winter. A good man was Harry Win- 
ter; his word was law and gospel among ’em; every argument 
was settled by him. 

“That tenderfoot here yet?” I says. 

Old Johnny Norton looked up at me like a pouting girl, over 
his spectables. 

“Harry Winter is old man Benson’s pardner,” he says, “and 
they’re two fine men well met,” and they went on with their 
talk. 

I felt as proud as any old-timer in the Rincon to sit under me 
big smoky pine, and feel I was me own man again. With the 
soft summer night in the mountains, and me roaring out-door 
fire, the old-time feeling came over me, and I was back with 
Solomon and Moses when the whole human family were on the 
move. Across the Rincon me old friend’s light shone, as it had 
for many years. I got me canvas, and flashed me light after me 
old habit. They had seen me camp and answered back, sending 
their fire blazing up from fresh logs to welcome me home. 

As soon as I could steady me legs with me mahogany stick, 
I went over to see them. The day was still and drowsy on the 
mountain-side, the cabin door was open, and dinner was frying 
in the fire-place. The cabin, with its old, smoky, Indian smell, 
was so dark I could scarcely make out Nannie and the young 
fellow, with their heads together over a book. 

I hardly knew me little girl; she was fast turning woman, and 
had grown tall and round as a willow. There was a soft light 
in her eye, and the kiss of the wind lit the lame in her cheek. She 
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was shy and strange, but the lad shook me hand, and said he 
was glad to see me back. 

Two years’ hard work had made a man of the young fellow. 
There wasn’t much of the white-handed, high-and-lofty young 
persimmons about him as he knelt on one knee before the fire, 
tending the dinner. Boots and overalls, heavy woolen shirt, and 
battered miner’s hat, splashed with mud and candle-grease—he 
looked all that the boys claimed for him. His shoulders had 
broadened and thickened, but he carried his fine head stooped 
from ducking the timbers, in and out of that long tunnel. I felt 
ashamed of me work as I looked, and made up me mind I would 
take him out with me where there were men and mineral. 

I was resting in his big pine-slab chair, and asked for the old 
man. 

“Father’s in the mine,” said the pair of them together, and I 
went ’round to the tunnel. 

The old man was coming out to dinner, but turned back to show 
me his latest development. The formation looked as dead to me 
eye as ever; there wasn’t a sign of an ore-body. The pitch of 
the rock had turned flat, the leaf of the formation driving straight 
into the mountain like snow before the wind. It was the same 
old story; the old man had shifted his hope a long jump ahead. 
He couldn’t expect to cut anything, he said, until the formation 
straightened up. The whole thing grated on me nerves, and I 
broke away to me camp as soon as I could. 

Summer in the Rincon was a monotony of perfect days; I 
scarcely noticed it was gone until the nights began to nip me 
toes. Winter set in early, and there was a brave hurrah of wind 
and snow over the divide. Watching the snow piling in drifts 
on the south slope where the wind split among the trees, I saw 
I would have to get out, and marched over to the Bonanza Queen 
to do me duty like a man. 

The change in the weather had laid the old man up with rheu- 
matism, and I found him before the fire-place in his big chair, 
with Nannie at his knee before the blaze. The rafters hung with 
the winter supply of hams and bacon, and in the tunnel I found 
long ricks of wood. Every time I close me eyes, I can see that 
young fellow whipping his drill in that lonely tunnel. Me light 
blew out and I went in, and the black outline of him stood out 
from his light in the breast. 

“Sorry to see you leaving us, Murphy,” he says, “but I suppose 
you'll be back next summer?” 

“No, boy. There’s too many old mossbacks chasing their 
shadows ’round the stump here for Murphy. I’m going down to 
a country where the fish pack their canteens, and Sunday never 
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comes; but the lads there haven’t taken the paper-collar degree, 
and know a man when they see one. 

“Boy,” I says, laying me hand on his shoulder,“ I need a 
pardner. It’s the ambition of me life to find a mine; I’d rather 
have ten stamps falling on forty-dollar ore than be king of the 
United States with the Omaha girls thrown in. I can’t see what 
you are doing here. There’s a little mineral scattered over all 
this western country, but good mines that go down are few 
and far between. Never depend on anything in the rock that you 
can’t see. The way to prospect is to get out, and cover lots of 
country, and if you find a lead, pile onto it, and see what’s there. 
If she pinches, be man enough to quit her, and get into a new 
district. The boys say you’re a good miner, and I can see for 
meself you're a first-class man. Come with me; I’ve got a fair 
piece of money—I’ll put you on your mettle in a mineral country 
—and we'll share and share alike until it’s gone.” 

He laid his hammer on his knee, staring hard into the rock. 
He didn’t say anything, and I pried down a loose piece of ground 
with me candlestick, and went on with me talk. “It’s a sure shot 
there’s nothing here, Harry. You’re going it blind on an old 
man’s dream, and it’s the pride of his love that’s got him. You 
couldn’t trade him the United States Mint for this hole in the 
ground. And you can’t bank anything on his luck. I know these 
old fellows like a book—it would kill him if he did find it. You’ll 
leave him better off than you found him. Come with me!” 

I felt as I talked that it was no use. I couldn’t get a hold on 
him. 

“I believe it’s right here,” he says, every word weighing a ton, 
and flew to flogging his drill, the sullen young brute, not to hear 
another word. 

That evening there was a knock at me door, and I let in Harry 
Winter. “Can you lay over a day at the station, Murphy, to do 
us a favor?” 

“Yes, boy—or a week. What is it?” 

“Something’s got to be done for Nannie,” he says, “and we’re 
sending her east.” Would I send a telegram, wait for a reply, 
put her on the train in charge of the conductor, and have him 
put her on the through-train at Denver, and fee the porter to 
look out for her. 

That was a long jump in the dark for me little girl, but he 
made me sure everything was right. “I’m sending her to my 
people,” he says, getting up to go. “I think they will do that 
much for me.” 

That gang in the east was a bitter memory. He looked out on 
the Sierra, high and white above the world and its meanness, his 
face clouded, and he went out, with a short “good night.” 
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Nannie was not airaid, she told us going down. ilarry had 
told her everything. The air was keen and cold at Windy Gap, 
the station, and I was glad when the answer to me telegram 
rattled back over the ticker, and I got her on the east-bound 
overland. I bought her everything the newsboy had, telling her 
she would soon come back to us, a fine young lady. White-faced 
and miserable, she shrunk away from so many strange people, 
and gulped down her tears—Harry had said she must not cry. 
The Rincon Range, white to the foot, soon circled slowly back, 
forty miles away across the mesa, and the child Nannie we 
never saw again. 

As I have said, the story of the Rincon is the story of old man 
Benson—and it’s the story of the mistake of me life. I went back 
to me old stomping-ground, and for four years lost all track of the 
Rincon. But right down in the dumb heart of me an idea grew 
up that I couldn’t root out—a belief that the old man was right. 

I was a man haunted by an opportunity let slip. Nailing me 
drill in the roof of a stope, I would lay down me hammer for a 
smoke, and the regret of it would rise up in me before I could 
think it down. And off on me trips, raking over the dry bones of 
a desert range and camping with me burro at a lonely water-hole, 
I would look up from me blankets to the dazzling sky with a 
dream fresh in me mind of a great vein that rode down through 
the country, cutting everything clear as it went, and the mineral 
filled the pearly quartz like stars in the sky. 

Up from a six months’ stay in Minas Prietas, I laid over in 
Tucson. The bartender in the Legal Tender knew me, and set 
‘em up. 

“Murphy, were you ever in Rincon, Colorado?” he says, pulling 
out a folded paper from under the bar. 

I turned sick; I knew what was coming. “Yes,” I says. 

“I’ve been looking for someone who knew the country. I’m 
thinking of going there, and starting a game. They struck it 
rich three months ago. Like to read about it?” 

The newspaper called it “The Romance of Thomas Benson,” 
and told of all the years he had tunneled the mountain, against 
the advice of his friends, to cut what was believed to be a barren 
dike. 

It read like an old story. I never knew a man to strike it rich 
when he was old and gray that lived a year afterward, and it 
came like a dreaded afterclap when I read: “Like many men 
who have done a noble work in the world, Thomas Benson will 
never know the value of his great discovery. It seems the very 
irony of fate that after he had accomplished the end for which 
he had heroically struggled for years, he should arise from his 
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bed shorn of his great strength, and with the mind and will of 
a little child. He had suffered a stroke of paralysis in a form 
dreaded by the old placer miner. During long years of hard- 
ship and exposure, rheumatism becomes chronic in the blood, 
and clots form that clog arteries entering the narrow apertures 
of the skull, and the brain is starved of blood. It was a pathetic 
picture this noble ruin of a man presented, sitting by the window 
of his old cabin as impassive and inert as the grand mountains 
rising about him. The wind that whispered through the pines 
stirred his lion-like mane of hair, and toyed with the silvery beard 
that swept his breast. Little birds perched upon his window-sill 
and sang, but his ear was deaf to it all. Nor will he ever hear the 
clatter of the busy camp, and the tugging pant of great engines, 
bringing to the surface the golden treasure of which he dreamed, 
and for which he toiled so long.” 

I took the next train out of the old pueblo, off for the Rincon, 
to see it for meself and satisfy me mind. 

The log-cabins in the old camp were empty; a donkey saw- 
mill had been put in, and a town of pine buildings had sprung up 
on the mountain-side across the ravine. The old man’s cabin was 
shouldered off to the side—a thing of the past. I found Harry 
taking care of him there, and asked him why he didn’t move into 
one of the new buildings. 

“It seems more natural and homelike here,” he says, looking 
at the old man, and I held me tongue. 

I took me old friend’s hand and shook it, but I could not tell 
him I had come ’round to his opinion before he made his strike. 
His good old days were over, and his tunnel—the work of his 
life—was boarded and locked, while a triple-compartment shaft 
was being sunk from above by the new company. 

The Super of the concern was a brother of the old man’s who 
had come out from what Johnny Norton calls “the small eastern 
states.” He had a wife and nine children at home, and was what 
johnny would call “a tenderfoot of the pizen variety.” I hated 
the first sight of him. He was a little, black, dried-up, bald- 
headed, spider-legged fellow, with a dead-fish eye, everlastingly 
cracking his lips in a grin. He was too polite to tell the truth, 
and was always asking your health. He must have thought it 
bad luck to rob a sick man. He had had himself appointed 
guardian of the old man and the girl, had raised money to de- 
velop the mine himself, and was strictly the great man of the 
Rincon. 

Harry got the key to the tunnel from him and showed me the 
ore-body, exactly as I had seen it in me dream. 

“Well!” I says, “Silver is in place, and gold is where you find 
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it! That’s in the Bible, it’s in the United States law, and it’s in 
every miner's experience. You win—you know what my opinion 


” 


was. 

“Tt was one chance in a thousand, Murphy; I can see it now.” 

We went through every drift and crosscut the company had 
run to satisfy themselves. She was a great mine. 

“Would you like a place here?” says Harry. “I can get you 
anything you want. The superintendent will do anything for me 
—to save doing one thing.” 

“No,” I says, “I wouldn’t work in her for fifty dollars a day. 
The rock would fall on me.” 

When we got outside, Harry turned to lock the tunnel door, 
and I took a look off over the country. 

“Where do you think you'll go, Murphy?” he says. 

I told him when the weather got right I wanted to take a trip 
in the Skull’s Eye mountain. There had been a great mine there 
in early days, and rich float was being picked up over the range 
from it. 

“Do you want a pardner?” 

“Tf I can find a man to suit. Why?” 

“T want to go with you,” he says, looking at me with his clear 
eyes. 

I was thunderstruck. “What’s the matter here? Haven’t you 
got mine enough?” 

Harry fixed his eyes away from me, making a hard confession. 
“The discovery here,” he says, “brought in a new order and a 
new day, and I found I owned nothing. When the old man was 
taken down, I didn’t have a scratch of a pen to show. We never 
had had a written agreement, the way the thing came about. 
Now, Mr. Benson refuses to recognize me in any way whatever.” 

“You can collect it,” I told him. “The whole camp knows you 
were the old man’s pardner.” 

“A decision against capital, Murphy, is a hard thing to get in 
an undeveloped mining country, and no miners’ jury will decide 
against a woman, in any case. The old man’s days are numbered. 
Whatever I collect must come out of Nannie’s inheritance—that 
is Benson’s trump card. I could win, of course, by carrying the 
thing to the higher courts, but that I cannot do.” 

“And why not?’ I says. “It’s yours, isn’t it?” 

“There are reasons that make it impossible,” he says. “In 
the first place I don’t want that kind of money, and—there are 
personal reasons.” 

I let him have it out with himself. He looked down into the 
cafion of the Rincon, a scene he had often looked over, and went 
on in a lower tone: “The romance of my life was lived here with 
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that simple old man, and the quaint child with her womanly 
ways. Her letters to me now are as free and open as the day 
she left here, and show the moulding of a noble woman. ['ll 
acknowledge to you, Murphy—since we're to be pardners—that | 
love her; there'll never be another woman in the world to me.” 

He faced me, carrying his head high in the old way. “When 
I came to the Rincon, Murphy, I gave up a fortune—a fortune 
that would buy the Bonanza Queen twice over—because I could 
not take dirty money. Now I can’t go on record dragging the 
name of the woman I love through the courts to get it back. | 
need money, and need it badly, to prove myself, but I must have 
the gold with no stain upon it but the clinging earth.” 

“But, boy,” I says, “marry her. You’re the man for her. I'll 
go me oath, there’s times she don’t hear what the girls say, and 
the big mountains are living in her dreams. She’s a little girl 
again, and there’s the fine lad handing her the flowers, treating 
her like a lady. That’s an easy way out. Marry her.” 

“Under the circumstances,” he says, slowly, reading his sen- 
tence, “absolutely impossible. She is a very young girl, and her 
feelings must not be played upon. Her life is all before her. I 
have nothing to offer her. Six years of mining—the most direct 
hand-to-hand wrestling with brute nature—tas left little of that 
light spirit in me that women love. I should have sought to cure 
her of any sentimental recollection in any case.” 

“There,” I says, “you’re wrong. The girls like these pretty 
boys to play with because they’re like themselves, but I’ve lived 
long enough to know they get the ha-ha when it comes to a 
show-down.” 

I wouldn't let him go out with me. That girl was his luck— 
it was her signal off in the night that brought him to the Bonanza 
Queen—and I wouldn’t take him away from it. 

The day Nannie was due at Windy Gap, I was on me way out. 
Going down, I caught sight of red flowers where the snow had 
lingered on the north side, and stopped the stage to gather the 
only posy I ever picked in me life. 

At the station the air was keen and clear, and I watched the 
winding column of smoke for an hour before the train slid down 
the track to a halt. The windows of the long wagons were 
plastered with fancy mugs, looking for Indians, so I kept back: 
I was looking rough, and didn’t want to hurt the girl’s feelings. 
She came to me, tall, straight as a pine, and graceful as the lands 
that flow from the mountain’s foot, and I was ashamed of meself. 
Anxious to catch the train, I stood apart with the girl for a few 
minutes’ talk while the boosters strapped her trunks on the stage. 

I couldn’t tell her her father was dead at the top, and dying 
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at the root, but I said he was as well as could be expected. Harry 
was taking care of him, so he couldn’t come down for her, but 
he had sent her the snow-flower to welcome her back to the 
Rincon. 

Uncle was there, too, and Uncle was as low-grade a cayuse as 
ever I clapped me eyes on. He was a black spider, and out of the 
lad’s golden honor and love for her, he had spun a web that had 
him foul. Harry’s hands were tied, and it was up to her, standing 
in her father’s place, to square the deal. 

A queer little smile played on the girl’s lips. She buried her 
face in the flowers, her breath broke into a sob, and when she 
lifted her eyes the lids were wet. The car wheels began to roll. 

“Good-bye, Nannie,” I says. “Remember you love each other, 
and there’s nothing else to it. Let him know that you know he 
loves you, and let the camp see that you love him. He’s a hell of 
a good man, Nannie—I beg your pardon—and good men are 
damn scarce.” 

When I got me seat, I raised the window and looked back. The 
girl was standing as I had left her, every line of her figure taut 
as a fiddle-string. I watched until it narrowed down to a point, 
and was lost from view. The train passed through a dark tunnel, 
and her kindling eyes seemed to live before me. They were me 
old friend’s eyes come to life again, and I knew in what steadfast 
hope they were fixed on the great blue-gray wall of the Rincon. 





Vista, Cal. 


A THRONE LAND. 
By ANNA BALL. 


¢e¢ Chae me a throne-land where that I may rest; 

And let the purple shadows deepen there 
Of rainless clouds that, passing east or west, 

Move ever in a dream along the air. 

For | am weary of the wind and rain, 

The hurricane, the whirling waterspout, 

The fell bolt of the lightning flung amain, 

And human love forevermore in dovbt 

If I be friend or foe. 

Build me a land where | may lean 

And reign a Mother-Queen ; 

Where all my children, clinging to my hand, 

May look up fearless in my face serene.” 

So ordered Nature. Purple height on height, 

The land of California rose in light. 


Colton, Cal. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE CANON. 
By HARRIET BUNDY. 


ONZALES ORTEGA had finished his work and 
| stood idly leaning against the old sycamore in 
the corner of the corral. He was dreaming 
again. The object of his dream stood watch- 
ing him through the vines that curtained the 
porch, but Gonzales did not know this. Ever 
since the first promptings of manhood began 
to stir within his breast he had loved Ylaria Moreno. His love, 
however, had been a sort of far-off worship bringing him little 
joy except in dreams. Faulty as he was, Ylaria was his ideal, and 

















her seeming perfection made him more conscious of his own de- 
fects. When away from her he dreamed of a time when she 
would smile upon him and heaven would be near; but when 
with her his habitual diffidence was so apparent that the only 
smiles that fell to his lot were those of derision. 

But lately Gonzales had changed for the better—an improve- 
men of which he himself had not been conscious until now. 
The real manliness of his nature was making itself felt. “What 
if her father does own land and horses and cattle? He is old. 
When I am old, I will own more. May be, when he was twenty, 
he had no more than IJ.” He looked with satisfaction at his 
strong arms and added, “I will work hard and long for Ylaria. 
A long time I have been a sheep. Now I will be—will be—yes, 
I will be a man,” and, with his head a trifle higher than usual, 
he started for the little detached building where he slept. 

One day weeks before, Ylaria had suddenly discovered a change 
in Gonzales. His slouching gait was gone; his figure was stal- 
wart and erect; his hair, which used to bristle out from his head, 
had become soft and waved a little. A dark line, following the 
curve of his upper lip, was plainly visible, and added much to 
the beauty and interest of his face. Ylaria had attended the pub- 
lic school in Los Angeles for two whole years, so she was not 
without education; but her home was far away from the fashion- 
able world and she was quite ignorant of prevailing modes. 
Poor girl! She did not even know that moustaches were out 
of fashion, and, as the faint shadow on Gonzales’ lip grew into 
a crisp and beautifully curved certainty, she regarded him with 
different eyes. He looked very picturesque leaning there against 
the old tree, and behind her leafy screen Ylaria imagined herself 
the subject of his thoughts. Sheerly from force of habit, she 
began to plan mischief for his discomforture. She wondered 
what that proud uplift of the head meant. “It makes him look 
nice, anyway,” she acknowledged to herself. 
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Gonzales passed by the porch without suspecting her presence 
there, but, when about to open his own door, he heard a voice 
from the porch call his name. “Gonzales!” it said softly, and 
the sweetness of it thrilled him more than music. He turned, 
and it came again, lower and sweeter still. “Oh, Gonzales!” He 
stepped back with a beating heart and Ylaria said with charm- 
ing petulance, “Why do you go always by? Do you think I am 
never lonely?” She gave him a bewitching smile, and at once 
the heaven of which he dreamed seemed very near indeed. Full 
of caprice and coquetry, some mischievous sprite had prompted 
Ylaria to call him and she would have a little fun at his expense. 
He was usually so bashful, she expected to see him blush and 
look sheepish at this mark of her favor, but, instead, there came 
to his face a look of determination which quite startled her. 
In her most derisive moments she had not been blind to the 
beauty of Gonzales’ eyes; now they shone like stars and she 
caught a look in them she had never seen before. They told her 
so much in one glance that her own fell before them. This was 
a new Gonzales! What did it mean? 

“Yilaria,” said Gonzales wonderingly : and then, “Do you think 
I like to go by, when an angel I know is on the porch?” Hesi- 
tatingly he took her hand and said, “Oh, Ylaria, I have dreamed 
this over many times.” 

“Dreamed what?” asked the innocent Ylaria, but Gonzales 
heard the slight tremor in her voice. 

“Of Heaven,” he replied in low, tender tones. 

“IT not know what you mean,” she said, with a little laugh 
meant to be flippant; but her eyes fell, and a swift color came 
to her face. 

Gonzales looked at her with shining eyes; then, emboldened by 
that shy look of surprise, he drew her toward him, “Ah, Ylaria, 
you know—you do know! It is love I mean,” he said. “It would 
be heaven if you would love me back again.” 

Ylaria gave him a swift puzzled glance, and again her eyes 
fell before his. “You are another Gonzales tonight,” she said. 
“T don’t know you like this. How can I tell if I love a man 
when I do not know him?” 

“We will get more acquainted,” declared Gonzales daringly, 
as he put his arms around her. 

It was very strange! Ylaria could never understand how she 
was so easily won. “I call Gonzales to make fun. I see his eves 


and something queer comes in my heart, something glad, too. 
He says, ‘Ylaria’ so soft, and it is like when he touch the violin. 
The glad something in my heart is like a string on which he plays, 
and the music is more exquisite than any violin. It is heavenly. 
Yes, it is like the heaven Gonzales dreams about.” 
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During her brief school days Ylaria had been a favorite with 
teacher and pupils. She was so bright and quick to learn, so 
light-hearted and affectionate, and the angelic beauty of her 
face inspired love. Ignorant and inexperienced at first, her keen 
enjoyment of her own mistakes disarmed ridicule just as her 
unfailing good-humor warded off snubs. The boys vied with 
one another to do her favors, but one of them, Jack Gordon, 
seemed to Ylaria very different from the rest. Ylaria was a 
modest girl, quite unconscious of her own charm, and it seemed 
unaccountable to her that Tack should prefer her, the untutored 
Mexican girl, to the better-trained girls of his own race. 

“T wonder why he all the time looks at me,” she said to her- 
self naively. “He must be fooling. And when he smiles at me, 
T wish that queer tremble would not go over me.” 

I shall not tell how Jack convinced Ylaria that he was not 
“fooling,” nor speak of the unalloyed joy of their acquaintance. 
Recall the sweetness and witchery of your own first love affair, 
and you will know how sweet and fair life seemed to them. 

But alas! The childish lovers came suddenly to a parting 
of the ways. Jack was sent to an eastern school where among 
companions of his own age he soon found consolation for Ylaria’s 
loss, and, about the same time, the period allotted for her edu- 
cation having elapsed, Ylaria returned to the loneliness and 
isolation of her mountain home. Before going to the city she 
had loved the mountains, the cafion, and every tree and plant 
that grew about her home: now even her favorite nooks seemed 
desolate and full of gloom. If she were to spend her life in these 
wilds and among these ignorant people, why had she been sent to 
school! Was all she had learned worth this agony of unrest? 
The knowledge she had gained only served to make her home 
life seem more narrow and restricted. “Oh, I hate it here,” 
she said to herself, “I hate the mountains, the work, the people, 
and everything. It is only when I sleep, I am happy. Then I 
dream of the dear school davs—of Tack.” 

We all know how dreams contrive to give a sort of witchcraft 
to the most commonplace and trivial circumstances. So beguil- 
ing were Ylaria’s, she fell into the habit of continuing them when 
awake, and in this wav she found solace for many an otherwise 
lonely hour. Her dreams were much alike. There was always 
a maiden—an idealized conception of herself—and a prince who 
bore an astonishing likeness to Jack Gordon. The prince invari- 
ably appeared on a great black charger, and, after a vehement, 
but always successful, wooing, bore the maiden away to a life 
of untold delights. 

As months and even years went by, recollections of her school 
life became less vivid and alluring, and Ylaria became partially 
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reconciled to the simple mountain life among her people. 

ihe discovery of oil in a neighboring canon brought a new and 
diverting element into the lite oi Ylaria. A crew of young 
«Americans came there to work and she, being “tie prettiest 
girl in all the mountains,” was soon besieged by lovers. With 
these to enliven the dull monotony, and the amusement she 
found in teasing Gonzales, she decided life was fairly worth liv- 
ing. ‘Lhe spirit of coquetry which sprung eternai in her breast 
iound excellent and most welcome material in tiie young work- 
men on which to practice, but not one of them was able to ban- 
ish a boyish iace which still haunted her memory. It was leit 
tor Gonzales, the humble care-taker of her father's herds—Gon- 
zales, who ior two years had been a martyr to her whims and 
raillery—to awaken a new and genuine love in her heart. It 
was so strange, so marvelous, that in her simple heart Ylaria 
thoughi a miracie had been wrought. “is Gonzales changed?” 
she asked nerseii, “or are my eyes only opened to see how good 
and how smart he is?” Yes, 1 am the changed one. I see now 
through love; 1 no more want to tease and make him feel bad.” 
Yes, Ylaria was certainly changed. 

And Gonzales was changeu too. Love and seli-respect are 
wonderiul developers. Irom a bashiul, self-distrusting boy, he 
had suddenly become a manly man. For him the heaven of 
which he had so long dreamed had come—heaven could hold 
nothing dearer than Ylaria’s love. “there is nothing now | 
want,’ he told her, “but to get a home where | can be always 
with you. A long time | miss my mother—my sister. Now I 
have your love—it is enough.” 

Lhe beautiful California winter had come. Cool showers re- 
freshed the brown hills. ‘he sycamores turned yellow, then 
brown, and the leaves began to fall. ‘Lhe live-oaks gleamed 
against the hill side, every leaf clean and polished by the rain. 
The little brook sang a new and ciieerful song as it hurried tow- 
ard the sea. And joy sang in the heart of Gonzales. 

But a day came when the voices of nature sang to him in vain— 
he ignored all her beauty and sweetness. An interruption to his 
blissful enjoyment had appeared on the scene in the person of 
jack Gordon. Jack was a stockholder in the oil company, and 
came to the cafion to inspect the work. He did not know that 
Ylaria’s home was near; in fact, he had almost forgotten her, 
until they came face to face with one another at a Mexican dance. 
Their eyes met with instant recognition, and both faces lit 
up in glad surprise. Gordon had not expected social entertain- 
ment in the canon, and had come to the party for want of interest 
in anything else; but when he saw Ylaria, he joined the merry- 
makers and danced with ever-increasing pleasure. At seven- 
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teen his boyish love for her had been genuine and free from guile. 

3ut he had grown worldly wise since then, and at twenty-two 
liked to think of himself as quite unimpressionable. How 2b- 
surd that a smile from Ylaria, or a touch of her soft hand sent a 
thrill to his heart. As for Ylaria, she had never before come in 
contact with men of his type. He was so well dressed, so self- 
confident, and, oh, so handsome. And whenever she looked at 
him, the eld days would come back and make her blush. Small 
wonder that she forgot the dances she had promised to Gonzales. 
No one suspected that they had met before. A man like Gor- 
don was sure to attract a girl of Ylaria’s nature, and her grace 
and beauty attracted everybody. But they knew that the charm 
of being together was chiefly due to past association. This re- 
newed acquaintance brought to them a thousand fond recollec- 
tions, and they secretly studied each other, thrilling with sud- 
den delight whenever some well-remembered trick of voice or 
jesture was discovered. 

Poor Gonzales! ‘he night was long and black to him, fol- 
lowed by days of bitter disappointment. Gordon remained at 
the oil wells, ostensibly superintending the work, but a day sel- 
dom passed that did not find him at Ylaria’s side. Ylaria knew 
the Spanish name and haunt of every flower and humble weed 
that decked the mountain side, so Gordon's interest in botany 
was turned to account and furnished an easy pretext for long 
rambles. 

Unlike most men of his race, Gonzales never showed the jeal- 
ousy he felt, though at first it was keen and bitter. Watching 
and studying Ylaria in all her moods convinced him that he had 
little to fear. “I can tell she feels not true love for Gordon,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘and Ylaria is too good a girl to marry a man 
she does not love. He is so good-looking, he talks so smooth, 
and knows so much about books, it makes Ylaria proud to be 
with him. She likes to show off and get ahead of the other 
girls. It is fun for her to see them jealous.” Then he would 
chuckle at some remembered instance of Ylaria’s cleverness, 
and add, ‘““No more will 1 be a fool, no more will I listen to the 
howling of the coyotes’—for thus he described the stings of 
jealousy. 

So he went about his work in a quiet manly way. When 
opportunity offered, his devotion to Ylaria remained unchanged, 
and he seemed totally blind to the fact that he had a rival. 
Ylaria had been prepared for hot jealousy, but this apparent in- 
difference puzzled and then piqued her. Gordon fascinated her, 
his attentions were very flattering; but when Gonzales was not 
looking, her eyes followed him with yearning tenderness. “He 
is getting handsomer and gentler every day,” she thought; “and 
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he is so good, so kind, I can find no fault. But hardly ever now 
does he talk about getting married. He seems not to care if I 
go with Mr. Gordon. Well, I will just go with him more.” 

It had been raining for a week, but one morning the sun came 
out for an hour or two, and Gordon and Ylaria, whom the storm 
had kept apart, started for a long walk. Many new plants had 
sprung up during the rain and they found the study of botany 
so interesting that they failed to see the returning clouds until 
a tremendous rain began to fall. Then they ran to an old shep- 
herd’s hut for shelter. Gordon resolved to make the most of the 
situation. He must go away soon and might never have so 
good an opportunity. He was not sure he wanted to take her 
with him, but could not bear to leave her. “She is too good and 
too pretty for that Mexican fellow they call Gonzales.” he said 
to himself; “and I'll at least find out whether she cares for me 
or not.” 

He began by telling her of a new strike in the oil-fields which 
would make him rich. He dazzled her with a description of a 
home he had planned, which would be furnished with an ele- 
gance and luxury of which Ylaria had never dreamed. He de- 
scribed the woman he hoped would “grace his home”—and she 
was the very counterpart of Ylaria. They would have a garden 
filled with the rarest and most beautiful flowers. He would set 
aside a large plat in which to plant wild mountain-flowers. All 
Ylaria’s favorites would be there. A fountain would play upon 
a rockery where all varieties of mountain fern and water plants 
would flourish. His voice grew very soft and persuasive as he 
added: “But there is one sweet mountain flower which I love 
more than all the rest, and I cannot transplant it without your 
consent, Ylaria.” 

Ylaria’s thoughts were for the moment far away. She had 
made a swift mental excursion back to that blissful evening on 
the porch with Gonzales. The present scene recalled the other— 
by comparison, how studied and artificial it seemed. The face 
of Gonzales had been glorified by his love, his voice had trem- 
bled with mingled hope and fear. Gordon was too confident. “T 
think he does not love me so much as Gonzales does, and after 
all I care not much for him. I feel not the heart-beat and the 
tremble I did then,” she said to herself. Looking up she met 
Gordon’s speculative eves, and blushed deeply. Emboldened 
by the blush, Gordon threw his arm around her; but she eluded 
him, and, going to the one window, exclaimed, “It isn’t raining 
much now—we must go.” Giving him a quizzical but bewilder- 
ing smile, she hurried through the open door and tripped lightly 
down the path toward the bottom of the cafion. 

All the time they were in the cabin, the rain had been falling 
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like a deluge. Every little rill had become a torrent rushing 
madly down to join the larger stream, which was usually a 
mere thread of silver marking the bed of the cafion. When the 
storm-stayed couple reached the foot of the hill, they found the 
broad bed of the cafion covered with a shallow stream of water. 
After a brief parley as to the best method of reaching Ylaria’s 
home on the other side, thev started, hand-in-hand, to wade 
across. 

“By Jove, it’s cold!” exclaimed Gordon, as he felt the water 
rise above his shoe tops. 

“TI always like to wade,” replied Ylaria gavly. “Let us enjoy 
it; we have never before waded together.” Her spirits were 
rising and an imp of mischief danced in her lovely eves. All 
compunction and thoughts of Gonzales had retreated to the 
back-ground. : 

The noise of the water as it glided along was like a real voice 
indescribably sweet and gentle. Pungent herbs lent themselves 
to give it expression, and willows bent their slender limbs to 
listen. Poison oak, brilliant but treacherous. trailed along the 
surface of the water, a menace to unwary feet. Absorbed in 
each other, and dallving with their safety, the young couple did 
not hear an ominous roar in the cafion above them. 

“How pretty the water sounds!” said Ylaria. “It talks to 
me. I know what it says.’ 

“Does it talk to you of love?” asked Gordon. “Tell me what 
it says. I think it tells you to be more kind.” 

Ylaria listened intently; then, lifting a warning finger, said 
solemnly, “It says ‘be-wa-a-re Ylaria! Be-wa-a-re!’” 

“Oh no! It says, ‘Be mine, Ylaria! Be mine.’” 

Again Ylaria listened with a look of comic gravity on her 
face; then announced, “It says, ‘Never—never!’” 

“ “Forever and forever,’ is what it says,” declared Gordon, and 
was about to add other words of love when that terrific roar, 
now drawing near, arrested his speech. Ylaria heard it too, and 
gasped, “A cloud-burst! A cloud-burst!” Tightening his hold 
on her hand, Gordon sprung forward and both tried with frantic 
haste to reach the nearest bluff. Nearer and nearer approached 
the awful roar. They could see the rising spray where the water 
pressed through a narrow place a hundred yards farther up. 
And now it is through—it is coming—a great wall of angry 
seething water! Ylaria caught her foot and fell full length. 
Gordon helped her to her feet, and they struggled on a few steps: 
but Ylaria’s wet, heavy dress was like an enemy holding her 
back. Within three feet of the bluff the flood caught them. 
Their weight was as nothing to the powerful current, and they 
were whirled like two fallen leaves down the stream. They 
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clutched each other's hands convulsively, and once, when his 
head was above water, Gordon shouted, “Courage!” to Ylaria. 
It was impossible to add more. ‘The top of a sapling separated 
them, and they were dashed apart. 

A little farther down, a giant sycamore grew in the very edge 
of the cafion. Ylaria had always loved this tree. To it she had 
carried her childish joys and sorrows. It had been a trysting 
place with lovers, and the scene of countless happy associations. 
Without any volition on her part, she was dashed among its 
branches, which now hung over and in the water. The thick 
brush checked her speed and enabled her to grasp a large limb 
above her head. With no foothold, and in imminent danger 
from passing debris, she hung with only her head and shoulders 
above the water. Chickens and their coops, bee-hives and an 
infinite variety of household utensils rushed past. She held on 
in desperation, hoping that the water would subside, or that 
some one would rescue her. Oh, if Gonzales were only here, he 
would not let her drown. She began to shout his name, but, 
amid all that noise and turmoil, her young voice could not be 
heard ten yards away. Unexpectedly a hoarse cry joined her 
own. ‘Turning her head, Ylaria saw that Gordon had also found 
lodgement in the sycamore. “Courage!” he shouted once more. 
“T can’t save you, but someone will.” 

His plight was even more precarious than her own. The 
branch that held out to him a hand of succor was too slender 
for his weight and every now and then his head was submerged, 
so that it was only at intervals that he could speak. A word 
at a time he encouraged Ylaria, “The water—will soon—go— 
down,” he assured her between gasps; then she heard no more, 
for Gonzales was at hand! 

Accompanied by several of his friends, he had reached the top 
of the bluff just as the couple were carried down the stream. 
He stood for a moment paralyzed with horror; but, when he saw 
that Ylaria had lodged in the sycamore tree, he at once became 
alert and active. It needed but a glance to see that the branch 
to which Ylaria clung was too small to bear his additional weight, 
and the next was too high. He ran to his horse and secured his 
lariat—the lariat with which he was expert. With one swift 
throw, he could surely guide it between Ylaria’s head and the 
limb to which she clung, but he could not catch her by the neck 
like a colt. Oh no, to lasso Ylaria was out of the question! 

Gonzales had not paused while reasoning thus. Giving one 
end of the lariat to a companion, he sprung down the hill, tying 
the other end securely around his waist as he went. “When I 
get Ylaria, pull us out,” he shouted back. 

To the inexperienced it seemed certain death to enter that 
raging flood, but if Ylaria were lost, what cared Gonzales for 
life? 

He sprang in as near to the tree as possible, counting on the 
brush which he knew was below the surface of the water to help 
him resist the current. By the same aid, added to the strength 
of a young giant, he pulled himself along to Ylaria’s side. 

Ylaria forgot her natural timidity and her failing strength. 
Heroic blood flowed in her veins. “Save him first,” she said, 
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indicating Gordon with a motion of her head. “He is worse off 
than I. I[ can hold on a little longer.’ 

Intent on rescuing Ylaria, Gonzales had not given his rival a 
thought, and at sight of him a great wave of malignant joy 
swept through his pulses—this was just the picture over which 
his imagination had gloated. With Gordon drowned, Ylaria 
would surely be his own. But Gonzales crushed the ignoble im- 
pulse almost before it was born. Ylaria loved Gordon. He 
would save him for her. 

With great care and at considerable risk, he worked his way 
toward the man he now regarded with conflicting emotions. 





Gordon commanded him to go back. “If you——don’t go——— 
back to Ylaria———I’ll let go,” he gurgled. 


Gonzales had at last found a solid limb for one foot. Catch- 
ing a higher one with one hand he swung forward and grasped 
Gordon’s collar. “Well, let go!” he yelled as with a sudden jerk 
he loosened the latter’s hold. Then, by a tremendous effort, he 
dragged him forward until he could reach a firm, unbending 
branch of the tree. 

Without a word he worked his way back to Ylaria. He 
grasped her slender form, and the rescue was easy. His friends 
needed no second bidding to “pull them out.” The twigs of the 
sycamore and other underbrush whipped and scratched them, 
passing debris knocked against them, the muddy water strangled 
them; but they were alive, the lariat was strong and life was 
sweet. 

\Vithout waiting for Ylaria’s thanks, when he had safely de- 
posited her on solid ground, he sprung back into the water by the 
old tree, whose profusion of brush seemed providential. Gor- 
don’s deliverance was similar to that of Ylaria. The men on 
shore pulled them out with hearty good-will. They scrambled 
up the last little eminence, and rose to their feet dripping and 
ditry, but magnificent types of young manhood. Both faces 
were eloquent with feeling. Both were thinking of Ylaria— 
wondering what she would do. Suddenly Gordon grasped Gon- 
zales’ hand. “You're a splendid fellow, I owe you my life,” he 
began, but an impatient hand pushed him away. ‘Two slender, 
wet arms were thrown around Gonzales’ neck, and in her 
own beautiful tongue Ylaria told him things at which Gordon 
could only guess. Not knowing what else to do he stood regard- 
ing the lovers with a gloomy face. His teeth began to chatter. 
The chill had crept to his heart. Had Ylaria no word for him? 
He would go then. 

He had taken but a step when Ylaria hurried to his side with 
a little cry of self-reproach. “Oh, I beg your pardon,” she cried. 
“You are brave, too. I owe you much. You helped me and 
cheered me so | could hold on. I like you—yes, I admire you 
very much. But Gonzales, yes, he is of my people and I love 
him.” Having delivered this incoherent little speech she turned 
once more to Gonzales. 

“The Mexican has won, but he is worthy,” said Gordon to him- 
self as he walked away. 


Los Angeles. 
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President—J. S. Slauson 
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Treasurer—W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nat’! Bank 
Recorder and Curator—Dr. F. M. Palmer 
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: is seemed hardly probable that anyone could surpass the ex- 
traordinary achievement of Dofia Adalaida Kamp, of Ven- 
tura, who, during June and July, recorded upon the phono- 
graph of the Southwest Society no less than sixty-four of the 
old Spanish folksongs of California. \Ve talk loosely of knowing 
“hundreds of songs’”—but test all your friends, and find how 
many of them can sing from memory, and without the notes, all 
the words of sixty-four songs. It is a rare person who fully 
knows even half that number. Furthermore, Miss Kamp’s songs 
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are of so long ago that few people alive remember any of them. 
How many Americans today can sing off-hand the American 
songs of the same period—‘Tippecanoe and Tyler Too,” “Old 
Resin the Bow,” and all that forgotten category? 

But remarkable as was this record of Miss Kamp’s—and deeply 
valuable to science—it has been broken, in what may pretty 
safely be regarded as the most astonishing “score” in the re- 
cording of folk-songs. 

During the last two months, Miss Manuela C. Garcia, of Los 
Angeles, has already made eighty-four records direct—not count- 
ing a score of other songs recorded by persons to whom she had 
taught them. Thus she is sponsor already for fully 100 songs 
of a marvelous range, from the veriest Mother-Goose ditty of the 
humble, up to the most highly developed song of the old-time 
Californians. Nor is she yet done. So fast as may be per- 
mitted by the exigencies of her voice—a peculiarly mellow and 
sympathetic organ, seriously threatened by an affection of the 
throat—she will make something like as many records more! 
It would be hard to overestimate the indebtedness of science 
to this young woman with an old-fashioned heart and memory. 

Nor would it be just to omit present mention of the Misses 
Luisa and Rosa Villa, who have given the Southwest Society 
many of its most presentable records in charming duets; Don 
Rosendo Uruchurtu, the inventor of his wonderful harp of a 
single string, who has recorded some of the most poignant and 
some of the most humorous of the collection; and Don Porfirio 
Rivera, a young man who has been most successful in recording, 
in baritone solos, several songs of the highest musical and ethno- 
logic value. To many others the Southwest Society is already 
in debt—and expects to go deeper. In the volume of folk-songs, 
each will have full credit given to the person who recorded it. 

The Southwest Society has now about 480 records, and will 
very largely swell this number before the year is out. Prof. 
A. A. Stanley, of the University of Michigan, came in August and 
made a careful examination of the transcription being done. 
Like every other competent person whio has examined this work, 
he was astonished and delighted by the richness of the field. 
Meantime, Mr. Arthur Farwell—than whom probably no one in 
America could better meet the manifold requirements of such a 
task—is rounding out his third month in steady application to 
the transcribing of the phonographic records. Somewhat over 
200 are already transcribed accurately. Few people—few musi- 
cians, even—realize at all the enormous labor of transliterating 
these infinitely-varied songs. Even when the last note shall 
have been put on paper, the task of collation, comparison, trans- 
lation—it would scare off anyone except such as know how need- 
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ful the task is. But it is worth while. There “isn’t a cent in it” 
for anybody—but there is the duty of decent Americans both 
to the Past and to the Future. The mule has cleverly been said 
to be “without pride of Ancestry or hope of Posterity”—but that 
is where, on two counts, the mule is not a type of Americanism 
Most of us had fathers; a good many of us may soberly hope for 
grandchildren—and anyhow we have ourselves. 
* * x 

August 30th, at an even nine months of age, the Southwest 
Society counted twelve Life Members and too annual. No such 
record in the first year—nor in any other year—has ever been 
made by any other affiliated society of the American Institute of 
Archaeology—and there are fifteen societies, ranging in age from 
twenty-five years down to this, the youngest. Since the last 
printed report in these pages, the life memberships of the South- 
west Society have been swelled by St. Vincent’s College, Los 
Angeles; and the annuals by Robt. J. Burdette and Clara B. 
Burdette of Pasadena. 

The Southwest Society was founded November 30, 1903; so 
its natal year is well-nigh rounded. It has already cut some 
teeth and learned to walk. With its second year, it expects to 
surpass the only record it has not already distanced—its own. 
It expects to keep its present membership, and to add at least as 
many more. It expects this, because it will earn it—even as it 


has earned its success thus far. 
* a * 


A 32-page illustrated pamphlet has been issued by the South- 
west Society, in place of the ordinary “year-book.” This reprint 
tells “something about its aims and its first year’s work.” Be- 
sides a richly illustrated account of the thirty-four oil paintings 
(formerly hung in the old Franciscan Missions of California) 
which the Society was so fortunate as to secure (by a special 
fund, and at possibly one-tenth of its real value), the pamphlet 
contains a brief summary of the other activities of the Society, 
its constitution, and the roster of its membership for 1903-4. This 
pamphlet will be sent free on application. 

“Public Opinion,” (N. Y.), of September 15, gives unusual 
space to the paintings pictured in this pamphlet, and now the 
property of the Southwest Society, in trust for the free public 
museum it will build in Los Angeles. 

* * * 

The only one “bad luck” the Southwest Society has had in 
all its short, but strenuous career was the departure, last month, 
of one of its most devoted workers. At a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee the following resolution, which speaks for 
itself, was adopted: 
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“With the departing of C. J. K. Jones from Los Angeles, after six years 
of broad usefulness in more than local lines, the Southwest Society of the 
Archeological Institute of America desires to enter its own official and ex- 
plicit record of its regret for the going; its respect for the Man who goes 
Not after the way of conventional formulas, but in literal truth, we deem the 
departure of Dr. Jones a substantial loss to the scholarship and the good 
citizenship of a whole community. lo the Southwest Society, his removal is 
almost a bereavement. To its foundation he has been indispensable. As a 
ber of the Executive Committee during the crucial first year, he has 
won the unreserved admiration of his associates by his sagacity, his sanity 

id his unvarying “dependability:” by his rare combination of inte'lectual 
alertness and two-fisted “business sense,” of strength with gentleness, of tol- 
erance and backbone. Beyond even this, a certain personal quality—a peculiarly 
lucid, direct and lovable manfulness—has endeared him to those who have 
tried him in many scales, and never found him short-weight. Whatever pro- 
portions the Southwest Society shall attain, his name will not be forgotten 
from the cornerstone. 

“Dr. Jones's associates in the Southwest Society wish him godspeed, whither- 
soever he mav go. But if suggestions be not impertinent to the Future, we 
hope his next long journey may be back to a community which begins to 
realize how much it loses with him.” 

In place of Dr. Jones, Rev. S. Hecht, his successor on the 
board of directors of the Los Angeles Public Library, was unani- 
mously elected. 

. + * 

The annual meeting of the Southwest Society will be held in 
the latter part of November; at a date to be announced, and at 
the home of the secretary. Officers will be elected for 1904-5: 
and new members will be received. It is the intention of the 
Society to mark the coming year by steady prosecution of the 
folk-song work; by extensive archaeological exploration in South- 
ern California; and by the actual foundation in Los Angeles 
of a great, free, public museum of the Southwest. 

GS 2s. 


THE EXPATRIATE. 
By EDWIN WARREN GUYOL. 


IND of the West, as you sweep down the mountain, 
Gathering fragrance and strength in your flight, 
Hark to the voice of a far-away comrade, 
Calling across the dark wastes of the night. 
Wind of the West, I am heart-sick and weary! 
I want to go home—to go home! 


This is no place for us, Wind of the Westland; 
This is the city of many-wheeled death. 
Here “life” means but the barest existence— 
Only one fierce, ceaseless struggle for breath 
Wind of the West, I am heart-sick and weary! 
I want to go home—to go home! 


Home! where the fighting is done in the open— 
Home! to the country where boys become men— 
Home! to the rivers, the plains and the mountains— 
Home! where you know that a friend is a friend. 
Wind of the West, I am heart-sick and weary! 
I want to go home—to go home! 


Oh, for one blood-stirring dash ‘cross the prairie! 
Oh, for one breath of the pine-perfumed air! 
Wind of the West, I am heart-sick and weary! 
I want to go home—to go home! 
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p EQUONA LEAGUE 


(ANCOR PORATED ) 
MAKE BETTER INDIANS 
Fi ae Ae ll — 
ree 
Se-quo-ya, “ the American Cadmus”’ (born 1771, 
. died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
vented a written language. The League takes its 
title from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science 
has named (‘‘Sequoias’’) the hugest trees in the werld, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 











EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, President Stanford University. Richard Egan, Capistrano, Cal 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Chief Biolog'l Survey, Washington. D. M. Riordan, Los Angeles. 
Dr. George Bird Grinnell, Ed. Forest and Stream, N.Y. Chas. Cassatt Davis, attorney, Los, Angeles 
Chas. F. Lummis, Los Angeles, Chairman 
ADVISORY BOARD. 
Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, University of California.” Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, Col. Phys. and Surg'ns, N. Y. 
Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn. * Dr. Geo. |. Engelmann, Boston. 


U.S. Senator Thos. R. Bard, California. 

Edward E. Ayer, Newberry Library, Chica: 

Miss Estelle Reel, Supt. all Indian Schoo! “Aq Ww ashington 
W. J. McGee, Bureau of Ethnology. 

F. W. Putnam, Peabody Museum, Harvard College. 
Stewart Culin, Brooklyn Inst. 

Geo. A. Dorsey, Field Columbian Museum, Chica: 


Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington. 

F. W. Hodge, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 
Hamlin Garland, auth: or, Chicago 

Mrs. F. N Doubleday, New York 

Dr. Washington Matthews, Washington. 

Hon. A. K. Smiley, (Mohonk), Redlands, Cal. 
George Kennan, Ww ashington 









Treasurer, W. C. Patterson, Pres. Los Angeles Nat" 1 Bk 
LIFR MEMBERS 
Amelia B. Hollenback, Josephine W. Drexel, Thos. Scattergood, Miss Mira Hershey, Mrs. D. A Senter 





Los ANGELES CouNCIL 
PRESIDENT, Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles 
SeEconp VicE-PreEsIvENT, Mrs. J. E. Cowles. 
TREASURER, W. C. Patterson, Prest. L. A. Nat. Bank 
Secretary, Wayland H. Smith, 200 East Ave. 43, Los Angeles 
REcORDING SECRETARY, Miss Katherine Kurtz 
ExecuTIvVE COMMITTEE 


Rev. C. J. K. Jones Wayland H. Smith 
Miss Cora Foy Miss Mary B. Warren 
Chas. F. Lummis, Chairman 


IE Los Angeles Council was founded late in May. During 
the “absentee months” of summer, when “everyone and 
the cook” has gone vacationing, it has not tried seriously 

to do the impossible. But now that the winter draws on—when 
everyone is at home (and when, incidentally, the unhappy wards 
of the government begin to suffer more)—an active campaign is 
planned. The Council has grown handsomely in membership, 
even during the dull season—as will be seen below—but now it 
will pitch in seriously for the roster of 1,000 names it needs to 
round the first year—needs, and ought to have, in such a com- 
munity as this. 

The first thing will be an accurate report on actual condi- 
tions. The needless and pitiful case of something like 2,000 In- 
dians who are suffering in “God’s Country” will be shown in 
detail, and backed by photographs. The case will be appealed 
to the public and to the government. Something must be done 
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to relieve present shameful conditions—and about now is a pretty 


good time to do it. 
Meantime, Sequoya “literature” is being circulated. The Coun- 


cil’s pamphlet—telling briefly what the Sequoya League has 
already done and what remains for it to do—will be sent free 
on application. So will also a pamphlet “Reading List on In- 
dians,”’ which is a valuable guide to those who would like to 


know more about the subject. 
FUNDS FOR THE \VorK. 
Membership fees in the Los Angeles Council of the Sequoya 
League amounting to $194.00 have already been acknowledged 


in these pages. Since then, the following moneys have been 
received as dues: 

Henry W. O'Melveny, Los Angeles, $1o. 

Stewart Culin, Curator Brooklyn Institute Arts and Sciences, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $4. 

$2 each— 

Hon. Paul Morton, Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 

Madame Helena Modjeska Chlapowska. 

Count Charles Bozenta Chlapowski, El Toro, Cal. 

D. Freeman, Inglewood, Cal. 

C. W. Smith, Pasadena, Cal. 

John B. Miller, Edison Electric Co., Los Angeles. 

Prof. J. A. Foshay, Supt. City Schools, Los Angeles. 

Prof. Wm. Housh, Principal High School, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Eva S. Fényes, Pasadena, Cal. 

John G. North, Esq., Riverside, Cal. 

Willard A. Nichols, Redlands, Cal. 

Nat M. Brigham, Chicago, III. 

J. G. Chandler, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Irving N. Kellogg, Los Angeles. 

Robt. J. Burdette, Pasadena, Cal. 

Clara B. Burdette, Pasadena, Cal. 

Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Conaty, Los Angeles. 

Dr. J. H. McBride, Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. Eva A. McBride, Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. A. L. Stilson, Nordhoff, Cal. 

Father Anselm Weber, O. F. M., St. Michaels, Ariz. 

Sam T. Clover, Editor Evening Express, Los Angeles. 

Dr. J. A. Munk, Los Angeles. 

Theo. B. Comstock, Los Angeles. 

Zoeth S. Eldredge, San Francisco. 

Geo. W. Marston, San Diego, Cal. 

Mrs. Mary H. Coates, Santa Monica, Cal. 

Miss Mira Hershey, Los Angeles. 

Robt. Steere, Los Angeles. 

R. H. Bennett, San Francisco. 

1. S. Hubbell, Ganado, Ariz. 

T. A. Riordan, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Chas. Cassat Davis, Esq., Los Angeles. 

James Slauson, Los Angeles. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. — DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 

President, Chas. F. Lummis. Henry W. O'Melveny. 

Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. 8S. Liebana. 


Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Summer P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 
812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 
Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin, 1033 Santee St. 


OF. SPLENDID precedent, full of encouragement for those 
who are entering upon the crusade to retain the historic 

names in California, and restore those which ignorant 
and careless persons in authority have mutilated or altered, has 
been established by the Secretary of War. In these pages, not 
long ago, some reference was made to several of the atrocious 
butcheries of place-names in this State—some by railroads and 
some by the Post-Office Department. Though it has not yet 
made much public demonstration, there is a serious movement 
on foot, among those who know the history of California and 
care for it, to undo these ignorant blunders and to guard against 
similar ones in the future. There has been too much careless- 
ness in these matters; and while it could be pardoned on account 
of our newness in the State, a continuance of these barbarisms 
would be unpardonable. 

The first entering wedge was driven in the matter of the mili- 
tary post at Monterey. The historic facts were stated in the 
June number of this magazine. Secretary Taft has the intelli- 
gence which can grasp the proprieties of such a case; and after 
considerable correspondence, he has acquiesced in the petition 
that the historic name be restored. The full official correspond- 
ence is doubly gratifying. Not only is the historic name to be re- 
stored; it is officially recorded that the restoration is “in per- 
petuation of the name of the first military station in California.” 

This is a good start. It gives heart and leverage for a move- 
ment upon the Post-Office Department and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to give us back some of the musical and significant Cali- 
fornia names which have been mutilated in their hands. Unfort- 
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unately, there is not a Taft at the head of every department of 
this government; but the justice and the common-sense of the 
case are so clear that there is no doubt of winning if the people 
who ought to be interested, will be. It is, of course, difficult 
in dealing with either a railroad or a governmental bureau to 
secure a change of name without direct petition of the inhabitants 
of the place concerned. Individual letters of protest and appeal! 
will do good, but there should be a public movement. The people 
of San Fernando, of San Buenaventura and other towns which 
have been docked of their historic dignity of title should take 
steps to urge action in their specific case. Everyone of intelli- 
gence realizes that these Spanish place-names in California are 
of actual material value, as well as of historic worth. They are 
characteristic, and they are attractive. They ought to be saved 
as they were; and they can be so saved wherever the people of 
the community are thoughtful and active enough to move in the 
matter. 

The following letters tell the story: 

War Department, Military Secretary’s Office, 
Copy. Washington, Sept. 1, 1904. 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis, 
President The Landmarks Club, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Sir :—Referring to your letter of July 27th last to the Secretary of War, 
and to previous correspondence relative to the retention of the historical 
Spanish names in the State of California, with special reference to your 
request that the name of the military reservation at Monterey, California, bz 
changed to the Presidio of Monterey, I have the honor to enclose herewith 
for your information copy of General Orders No. 142, War Department, Au- 
gust 29, 1904, making the change desired. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry P. McCain, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Copy. War Department, Washington, August 29, 1904. 


General Orders, No. 142. 
The following order is published to the army for the information and guid 
ance of all concerned: 
“War Department, Washington, August 25, 1904. 
“By direction of the President, the cantonment on the military reservation 
at Monterey, California, named Ord Barracks by War Department order ot 
July 10, 1903, will hereafter be known and designated as the Presidio of 
Monterey, in perpetuation of the name of the first Spanish military station 
in California. Ws. H. Tarr, 
“Secretary of War. 
3y order of the Secretary of War: 
“Apna R. CHAFFEE, 
“Lieutenant General, Chief of Staff. 


“Official: FF. C. Arnswortn, the Military Secretary.” 
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That representative New York “Monthly Review of Literature, 
Art and Life.” The Critic, struts forth its August number with 
a majestic frontispiece labeled, “Judge Alton B. Parker reading 
The Critic, on his lawn at Esopus, 7 July, 1904.” Its leading 
editorial, on the facing page—for if other magazine editors do not 
know the place of The Critic’s editor, the editor of The Critic 
does, and invariably consumes the front of the only magazine 
that can’t help itself; whatever pages are left will do for the 
Mere Contributors—said editorial (as well as the first scare-line 
on the covers) directs and double-rivets atention to this epoch- 
making event. That is, if it is an event. No sober person, of 
course, would give a verdict from a photograph. We all know 
how “cabinets” make us look like sin—and how grossly they 
flatter the Other Person. But either there is a negative lie in the 
“plate,” or a positive one in the Critic sanctum. So far as the 
documentary evidence shows, the veriest district attorney 
would be compelled to nolle pros. the indictment against the 
Democratic candidate for President. Judge Parker isn’t “read- 
ing the Critic.” A certain suffusion of his brows may in- 
dicate that he doesn’t intend to. A scientific mind would have 
labeled the exhibit: “Judge Alton B. Parker Looking Pleasant 
on his Lawn at Esopus; and mechanically retaining in his good 
right hand the unidentified half-roll which the photographer be- 
stowed there for purposes of ‘Composition.’” No affidavit is 
appended to show that Judge Parker ever did read this specific 
property Critic or any other; that he would read it, or any of it, 
if formally sued; or that, having read it, he would lay his dexter 
hand upon his adult male heart and make oath that he knew 
what in thunder it was all about. 

Judge Parker is a fine, clean American of sober tastes. Noth- 
ing in his record would lay him liable to suspicion of having 
battened on the subversive monthly which Gilders Refined Gold 
and Paints the Silly to Wasteful and Ridiculous Excess. He should 
be given the benefit of the doubt. Even with his notorious weak- 
ness for swimming, mebbe he dries off with the ordinary huck 
towel of domestic commerce. He does not look like a heedless 
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sensualist who would squander two-bits every time just to 
parch himself a little the sooner. Until the Critic produces 
legal evidence, the Lion, for one, will hold Judge Parker not 
guilty. That he is taken pink-handed with a Critic, is nothing 
that fair-minded men will harbor against him. All of us do 
submit to the tyrannies of the camera-man. We let him put 
tongs on our occiputs and gallery albums amid our studious 
fists. We let him turn our square chins upward as we were to 
sing “The Maiden’s Prayer,” or bend our featherweight brows 
above a volume of Schopenhauer—and do not say him nay. It 
can be that Judge Parker is Merely Human, and submissively 
Takes what is Passed him. Let us ever pray! 

Modesty has been said to be a relative term, but in some places 
it is clearly without ties or comparative. New York is the only 
city in America where a “review” folded after magazine fashion, 
printed as unhurriedly as magazines are, and imitating all the 
outward semblance of a magazine, could confidently count on an 
audience submissive to an editor eternal on the front sidewalk. 
Editors are necessary evils. An editor has his place—Miss Gil- 
der has his place. But an editor who never gets tired of himself 
may be sure that everyone else will. A fit editor will feel that 
there are some contributors to whom he must say “after you”— 
and that he can afford to say so to the rest. 

In the lanigerant West, if an editor were girlish enough to 
print at all a half-tone which never so innocently protruded his 
publication in company with a Man, he would understand that 
his readers were intelligent enough to see what the Man held 
in his nerveless grip. If they weren’t, they wouldn’t be on his sub- 
scription list at all. Emphatically, he would not implore notice 
three times—on cover, in legend and in a “leader,” to the fact 
that a person of some prominence had been “snapped” in an un- 
guarded moment with something in his hand. 

But mere censoriousness is not critical. The Lion hastens 
to add that too much praise cannot be given The Critic for one 
unwonted exactitude. What could be neater or more scientific 
than that “7 July, 1904?” 

We are too careless of history. All honor to The Critic for 
recording its first date in American Progress. “7 July”—how 
commonplace a certain older holiday sounds! Talk about your 
Independence Days! Judge Parker evidently doesn’t Care a 
Darn! 

If it had not been for The Critic, not one of us might ever have 
known the epochal significance of July seven-times! 

But seriously—whatever anyone west of New York may think 
of The Critic’s taste, this premature document complicates the 
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political situation. Unless Mr. Roosevelt procures himself to 
be pictured in the very act of reading the Lady’s Home Journal— 
reading, mind you, with all four eves stuck indissolulably to the 
wide open page—he can hardly expect the votes of the Feder- 
ated Ladies of the Back-door Keyhole of Literature. 


Ihe St. Louis Christian Advocate, referring editorially to a 
recent article in this magazine about “Cross Saddle Riding” for 
ladies, remarks, (literally, and by punctuation) : 


“We have seen here and there in the past few years sporadic exhibitions of 
this style of ridine and always with feelings of regret. For next to our God 
we honor womanhood and necessarily we dislike anvthing which is caleu 
lated to lower her in character or position—which militates against her influ- 
ence in society; and conscientiously believing that this does we are of neces 
sity opposed to it. And we would infinitely prefer to be considered old-fash 
ioned, out-of-date and altogether behind the age than to be thoueht of as ap 
proving what we consider an atrocity! 

“To our mind only one single argument has been or can be advanced, which 
is really in its favor and thet is that it is safer for women to ride astride. We 
think this is probably true, but there are some things we would even prefer 


to her safety! The truth is that even questions of convenience, comfort, 
health or safety are sometimes inferior in character, compared with other 
things. And leaving all argument out of the scale we are well assured that 
if women could hear the remarks of the coarse and unclean and see the in 


ward pain of the better elements of society. she would hesitate before indulg- 
ing in even a desirable luxury at such expense.” 


It may seem unnecessary to answer at all a screed which so 
completely refutes itself before any intelligent jury. But it is a 
lamentable fact that a great many good people are not yet in- 
telligent—and since most of the failings and sins of the world 
are perpetuated by the truly good, it is worth while now and 
then to treat these things as seriously as a just parent treats the 
dawning questions of a four-year old child. 

It would be easy enough to be “smart” as towards a man of 
God who thinks that a certain custom is “safer” for women but 
“would prefer some things even to their safety, convenience, 
comfort or health.” It would be easy, also, to indulge in what 
Artemus Ward called “a gentle sarkasism” at the expense of the 
religious journal which is so familiar with the “remarks of th: 
coarse or unclean” when She rides as God meant women to ride. 
These “coarse and unclean remarks” must be confined to ortho- 
dox circles—“the better elements of Society,” as the Advocate 
calls them. For certainly they are not heard among the un- 
regenerate. 

But while this would be easy, it is not worth while—nor per- 
haps brave. If people think with their noses, it is easier to twig 
the noses, but it is more lasting to trepan the skull. 

Now most people who take this curious mental position— 
which is neither barbarian nor medieval nor modern—since 
women always rode astride until a crippled queen of England set 
the fool fashion which those who are ignorant of history presume 
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to have been invented by God and established since before the 
foundations of the world; and now-a-days, when people begin to 
use scientific sense and common-sense about various acts of 
daily life, we are going back to original sanity. But as I was 
going to say, most of those who look upon sane riding by 
women as “an atrocity” are God-fearing people who would not 
wilfully be impudent to their creator. They would not con- 
sciously hold that God (who made every other woman with what 
the Queen of Spain had not) was inferior to the tailors who have 
tried to make us believe her an indivisible pillar. 

Does the Christian Advocate of St. Louis hold that ladies who 
ride a bicycle with two feet (as they have to ride the wheel) are 
“abandoned” and “unwomanly?” Does the Reverend gentle- 
man insist that women should move by hopping, as though they 
had but one foot, instead of taking steps, which inevitably predi- 
cates the “unclean” fact that they have two? Does he, in fine, 
hold that woman is unsexed if, with “a decent regard to the opin- 
ions of mankind,” she sometimes uses the wits God gave her, 
and the body which hath as high authority, according to the 
lasting common-sense which was before there were Christian 
Advocates, and shall be long after they are no more possible? 


In a world so swamped with detail, it is fortunate that 


THAT ONCE we cannot reasonably expect to be damned for leaving 


KNEW THEM” 


undone a good many of the things we should have done. 
If an inevitable penalty attached, an eternity of the Other Place— 
“and then some more”’—would hardly atone. And one of the 
things no thoughtful Americans should leave undone is a 
moment’s pause when there passes from us one of the Americans 
that count. 

Here and there upon the God-forsaken face of the desert, you 
will find little cairns of stones surrounding a rude cross of two 
sticks lashed at right angles. No one that passes this little mile- 
stone of death fails to add a pebble. It is not much; it can do no 
good to the one that sleeps there—but perhaps it does some good 
to him who is human enough to remember and fulfill this little 
duty. 

The country lost another of the few that were left it of its 
statesmen of the old school when Senator Vest “cashed in.” A 
man without the superficial “advantages” of some of his col- 
leagues, a self-made man of the frontier, he stood tall and strong 
among the best traditions of the Senate. He was a man who had 
lost neither the old-fashioned horse-sense and clarity of vision of 
the frontier, nor its inalienable justice. He was a man who 
usually saw straight and always stood for what he saw—whether 
against party, against advantage, against race prejudice, against 
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most of the things which have broken down the tissue of most 
of our politicians. The nation he loved and served is better off 
in a good many things for his individual service. He set a good 
example for young Americans, and a good memory for old ones; 
and he left a quarter of a million debtors who hardly knew his 
name, but who have reason to thank God for the man who did for 
the man who did for them what he did. 

Even as these lines are writing, the Nestor of the Senate has 
passed also to the Innumerable Company, whose noblest will not 
be ashamed to receive him. Senator Hoar has been, through a 
long lifetime, one of the pillars of the American Senate; and in 
all its annals that curiously mixed body has written no more 
honorable name. ‘The very poles are not farther apart than Vest 
and Hoar; but for the distance of both of them from the average 
senator of today, this poor little globe is too scant a measure; one 
would have to deal in such distances as from here to Saturn, for 
instance. Senator Hoar was one of the perfect products of New 
England culture—and not of mere skin culture, but of that flaw- 
less inner finish which may have been invented by the Puritans, 
indeed, but has been sand-papered into humanity since their 
time. Few men in American history have so well earned the 
right to their long pillow. Few have left so clean, so highminded, 
and so useful a record behind them. 

Possibly if Senator Vest had had the advantages of Boston he 
would have been more polished. Unquestionably if Senator 
Hoar could have taken a course upon the plains he would have 
been broader. But neither could have been more honest, neither 
could more thoroughly have lived up to the chances he had. 





On another page the documents are printed which con- A Goop 
vey the very good news that a branch of the American ve 
government has given official countenance to the attempt re 
of thoughtful Californians to preserve the historic place-names of 
California. We ourselves are a reasonably busy people. The 
taming of this enormous State; the bringing it forward in all the 
arts and artifices of civilization so fast that in a decade it can 
afford comparison with the oldest commonwealths in the Union; 
the rebuilding, renovating and expanding of our modern furni- 
tures fast enough to give sitting room for the annual hordes of 
new people who are finding out “how much better California 
is to live in’”—what we have done and are doing in these lines may 
reasonably pardon a good many of us for not having had time 
to think of that which lasts longer. Our children’s children, 
indeed, will need no reminder. They will find out if we have done 
our duty not only in building tourist hotels and oiling the roads, 
and installing rapid transit beside, which that of New York or 
Chicago looks like a messenger boy in a deep sleep, but in saving 
the history they have a right to receive as an unimpaired heritage 
from us. As education is going now, there will hardly be a news- 
boy in 1950 who would not curl his lip at the ignorance and self- 
ishness of any reputable citizen who, in 1904, failed to do his 
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part to preserve whatever is historic in the Golden State. 

‘The fact that the War Department has shown an intelligent in- 
terest in the place-names of California ought to prick Californians 
to new effort to save such names as remain, and to restore such 
names as have been butchered and perverted. People who have 
not time to speak a California name right, do not belong in Cali- 
fornia. People who do not care whether a California name is 
pronounced right or wrong, belong here as little. The great 
majority of the old names are still unspoiled. Let us insist that 
they be kept so. For it is also true that no one really belongs in 
God's Country who has not sentiment enough to “care for these 
things” in a land where the Almighty Cared. Of course, what- 
ever botcheries have been perpetrated on California place-names 
have been done in simple carelessness and because the perpetra- 
tors did not know what tlie names meant, in fact or in history. 
It is not necessary to rake up old scores, nor to punish beyond the 
grave. The thing is now to move together, not upon the blun- 
derers, but with them to the undoing of their mistakes. 

The United States Post Office Department has been the most 
serious offender in this regard, and will be labored with, until it 
shall furnish fruits meet unto repentance. The railroads have 
committed a few—if very serious—offenses in this sort. There 
are indications that the Southern Pacific Railroad will be willing 
to listen to the voice of reason. It is to be hoped that the Ameri- 
can communities which have suffered by curtailment of their 
geograpiical names can be aroused to sit up and take notice. 

Busitess cannot be done “on sentiment ;” but God pity the fool 
who thinks he can do business without sentiment. ‘Lhe preserva- 
tion of these historic names is distinctly and unquestionably 
“business —/for railroads and for communities. There are some 
things we do not universally love about tourists; but one of their 
most human and laudable impressionabilities is their joy in the 
stately names which distinguish California from the Smithville 
states. They have a genius for mispronouncing them at first 
coming, but they learn to pronounce them; and they write letters 
back home colored with these fine nomenclatures; and they 
pounce as mercilessly upon the next new-comer who befuddles 
the word as the most strenuous Californian could wish. 

There are perhaps fifty, perhaps a hundred, place-names in 
California which are now officially distorted as though Victor 
iiugo’s Comprachicos had taken a hand upon them. It may not 
hurt the casual sojourner or the contented native at La Jolla that 
this name is an hourly advertisement of the ignorance of its 
sponsors; but it hurts every Californian who knows that the word 
should be spelt Joya (when it would mean “the jewel” the place 
is) and it hurts such other Americans as are sorry for American 
ignorance even in California. ‘This, of course, is only one ex- 
ample among many—the thing to do now is to begin a campaign 
which, taking all these mistakes up in some order, shall remedy 
them all. Or rather, to ‘fall in’—for the campaign is already 
begun, and one of the most important departments under the 
federal government has sanctioned it, at a considerable incon- 
venience to Red Tape. 

Cuas. F. LuMMIs. 
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A There are occasional faint suggestions in 
wa Dr. Wolf von Schierbrand’s America, Asia 
and the Pacific that at some undetermined fu- 
ture time life may come to mean something more for the individual than 

continual strife to produce more “goods,” in order that he mav help to relieve 
the other fellow of the too-many “goods” which he has produced; and national 
development may have a loftier purpose than that of finding an ever-increasing 
market for an ever-increasing national product. “This material age,” it is 
asserted, “will lead onward and upward to one when the leading nations of the 
globe will be able to afford a policy based on higher motives.” But this is 
the day when “if ever the dollar ruled, it rules now;” and it eunght to rule 
now because “without material prosperity, without well-assured supremacy 
in trade and manufactures, progress and the ultimate possession of higher 
blessings would not be possible.” Accordingly, “this is not the age for senti 
mental politics. Facts rule, interests rule—tangible interests—nothing else 
* * * * This is a commercial age, and commercial considerations are to- 
day the mainspring of national policies. * * * * There must be national 
selfishness, national push, and, occasionally, even the over-riding of other 
men’s formal rights, if there is to he permanent progress in this world.” The 


most important governmental functions of a “world-power” are, therefore, 
first, to keep open all the accustomed market-doors end to open as many new 
ones as possible, using the velvet finger of diplomecy or the mailed fist of 
power, as may be necessary; second, to protect and assist its subjects or citi 
zens in exploiting the markets. old and new; third, to protect and encourage 
great investments of capital at home and in other countries 

Examining the political and economic situation from this point of view, Dr 
von Schierbrand concludes that within the present century the Pacific will 


assume the position in relation to the world which was held by the Atlentic 


during the nineteenth century and by the Mediterranean in earlier history. The 
conflict for the control of the Pacific will therefore he fierce and prolonged, 
and upon its issue will depend the supremacy in the congress of nations. After 
carefully examining the advantages and weaknesses of the chief competitors 
in this struggle, the author decides that the United States is in much the best 
position, and ought to win if the opportunities are fully seen and promptly uti- 
lized. “Becoming the centre of the world’s population and commerce, the 
Pacific will become likewise the centre of the world’s wealth and power. At 
the close of this century San Francisco will probably have succeeded New 
York as the imperial city of America.” The sentence last quoted, by the 
way, would seem to qualify Dr. von Schierbrand for an honorary membership 
in the California Promotion Committee, whose attention is respectfully called 
to it. 

Two minor conclusions reached by the author may startle a few of the 
more conservative, though to bold thinkers of the school of Senator Beveridge 
they may appear commonplace. One may be described crudely as a stretching 
of the Monroe Doctrine across the Pacific. Dr. von Schierbrand’s investi 
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gations have convinced him that Holland cannot permanently retain control of 

the Dutch East Indies—indeed, that rich and profitable possession 
may well be compared with an overripe plum which will drop at the 
first shaking of the tree into some enterprising nation’s lap. * * * 
That being so, the question crops up: Who is to have the nein 
East Indies, Germany or the United States? Let us keep in mind 
that this Dutch island empire is our next-door neighbor in the Philip- 
pines, the latter being our base and lever for the whole American 
policy in Far Asia, and that German acquisition of that wonderful 
region would not more be palatable than her acquisition of the Danish 
Antilles in the Carribbean Sea, and this because of the same attendant 
circumstances. 

It is clear enough that the Goddess of Liberty can find no more profitable 
use for her Phrygian cap than to hold it at the proper angle to catch the fruit, 
whenever it shall seem expedient to “shake the plum-tree.” 

At this point, for the first time, I am constrained to point out that the author 
has failed to carry his argument to :ts logical and more important conclusion; 
but no thought of the wrath and consternation which will be inspired in the 
bosoms of Edward of England and his cousin of Russia, when they read 
this paragraph, shall restrain me from doing it for him. The power of 
Great Britain, asserts our author, is waning. British decadence, both material 
and in character, appears most conspicuously in the Orient. What can be surer 
then that India must presently, in its turn, hang like overripe fruit. Yet the 
Bear, who has stood so long in hungry anticipation, might have saved his time. 
The Eagle can never permit him to set his teeth into that juicest of all national 
plums. The Eagle will “face this matter boldly and with eyes open”—and 
take the plum for himself. 

The second of the incidental conclusions above referred to is one which 
Dr. von Schierbrand suspects “would scare the average American,” and which 
“no Congressman at present the floor of the house would be bold enough 
to advocate”—that the American navy must be the largest and most powerful 
of all. This would “swallow up an annual outlay of $200,000,000, and would 
need between 120,000 and 150,000—men and officers—to man it.” But “to win 
and hold the place fate has in store for us, such enormous sacrifices are abso- 
lutely required.” To certain dispassionate observers it has looked as though 
there were always some few Congressmen bold enough to do anything—except 
the right thing—but if Dr. von Schierbrand is right it should be a simple 
matter to “drive this conviction home to the soul of the average American,” 
and elect bolder ones. 

I have quoted with some fredom from this advocate of commercial ideals 
of national life—and have deferentially observed both the “Dr.” and the “von,” 
though he forgets not only the “Vicomte” and the “de” but even the “M.” 
when speaking of the man whose genius and courage gave the Suez Canal 
to the world. By way of contrast, it will be interesting to repeat here a few 
words from a splendid patriot who believed that the object of government 
was, not to help sell goods, but to establish and preserve human liberty— 
George William Curtis. I take the quotation from Carl Schurz’s speech at 
the unveiling of a bust of Mr. Curtis in Lenox Library, which is printed in 
the current number of McClure’s 

Remember that the greatness of our country is not in the greatness 
of its (material) achievements, but in its promise—a promise that 
cannot be fulfilled without that sovereign moral sense, without a sen- 
sitive moral conscience. Commercial prosperity is only a curse, if it 
be not subservient to moral and intellectual progress, and our pros- 
perity will conquer us if we do not conquer our prosperity. * * * * 
Are we satisfied that America should have no other excuse for inde- 
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pendent national existence than a superior facility for money-making? 
Why, if we are unfaithful as a nation, though our population were to 
double in a year, and the roar and rush of our vast machinery were 
to silence the music of the spheres, and our wealth were enough to 
buy all the world, our population could not bully history, nor all our 
riches bribe the eternal justice not to write upon us: “Ichabod, 
Ichabod, thy glory is departed.” 

Dr. von Schierbrand preaches with utter conviction the gospel of Things 
as They Are; Mr. Curtis’s lofty eloquence was raised invariably at the shrine 
of Things as They Ought to Be. The issue is fairly joined today between 
the two national ideals—joined not between the political parties, but within 
each party. And the challenge of one Joshua, the son of Nun, to the Israelites, 
some three thousand years ago, might well enough be taken to himself by 
every American citizen—“Choose you this day whom you will serve.” Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


The opening scene of Stewart Edward White’s The Silent Places THE STERNEST 
is set at that post of the Honourable the Hudson’s Bay Company, HUNTING 
with which readers of Conjuror’s House are already familiar. Aa 7 a } 
Ojibway has failed to pay his “debt” at the store—that is, he has had goods 
advanced to him, agreeing to pay for them next year with the pelts from his 
winter's trapping, and has failed to keep his word. He is somewhere—no 
one knows where—in the thousands of square miles of the Northern wilder 
ness. But it is vital to the Company’s interests that he be caught, brought 
in, and so punished as to discourage other trappers from attempting to “steal 
their debt.” Galen Albret, the Factor, selects two of the woodsmen to go 
after the defaulter, offering them double pay and promotion if they succeed, 
but warning them that they must not fail. 


Either you must come back with that Indian, or you need not come 
back at all. I won't accept any excuses for failure I won't accept 
any failure. It does not matter if it takes ten years. J] want that 
man. 

The woodsmen accept the commission, set out the next morning, and when 
they return, more than a year later, they bring their man with them. The 
story deals with the year-long man-hunt, which at the last brings both pur- 
suers and pursued to the very brink of the Great Silence It is a cruel and 
relentless tale—as it was meant to be. Mr. White has real power, and the 
craftsman’s skill to use it withal. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, $1.50. 
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A number of sketches of Nevada, by Idah Meacham Strobridge, THE VOICE 
have been collected under the title, /n Miners’ Mirage-Land. OF A i 





Mrs. Strobridge has _ been my next door’ neighbor for CAnTeAD 
three years, and a valued contributor to this magazine for 
longer than that. She has published this volume at her own \ 
: risk, and I should heartily like to see the entire’ edition sold | 
in the shortest possible time; therefore I am clearly disqualified to sit as im 
: partial judge in this case Yet it may be said, without suspicion of offen 
sive partisanship, that this author has spent the best part of her life in the 
f desert-land of which she writes, and loves it better than any other place on 


earth; that not many people alive know so much of both its legend and its 
record, and, of those who do, fewer still are writing about it; and, finally, 
that she is a “natural-born” raconteur. As for her style, here is an excel- 
lent specimen : 
So you do not know, neither do I dare say, how much of the joy of 
life these old prospectors find in following the mirage of a mine that 


leads them away to life’s end with empty palms, till at last they lie 
down in the alkali wastes to be one with the great silence of the 
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plains. If it gives them much of joy to deny themselves all that vou 
would deem vital, as they live out the measure of their days, dare you 
give them of your unasked pity? Perhaps they know more of th 


joy of life than you, in all the devious ways your quest for happiness 
has led you, have ever found. 

Sometime, your destiny may lead you there; and lving in your 
blankets some night under a purple-black sky that is crowded with 
palpitating stars, while the warm Desert-wind blows softly over you— 
caressing your face and smoothing your hair as no human hands ever 
could—and bringing with it the hushed night-sounds that only the 
Desert knows; then—all alone there with only God and the Desert— 
you will come at last to understand the old prospector and his ways 
But now now; not till you and the Desert are lovers. 

The cover design and chapter-decorations, by J. Duncan Gleason, add to 
the attractive appearance of the took. A few slips in proof-reading probably 
fend my eye the worse for that I read the proof myself. The Artemisia 
Bindery, Los Angeles, $1.50. 


The scene of Before the Crisis is the Kansas border in the days 


THAN ONE when “Border Ruffians” and “Free Soilers’” were at the bloodiest 


CRISIS . : : 
grips, and the hero 1s a member of John Brown's band He gets 


into many a sad scrape, one of the worst of them being thus pictured: 

Loosely lashed to the tapering end of a ledge pole, Oliver Went- 

worth swung high in the air, over the leaping flames of the hastily 

replenished campfirc, in the middle of the widest village street. Like 

a well-sweep, the pole, held by a dozen grinning Indians, bent and re- 

covered, and each time the body of the unhappy victim descended into 

the crackling fagots, and sprang up again into the spark-filled cur- 
tain of yellow smoke. 

This somewhat trying experience was endured with entire equanimity, so 
far as appears from the tale But « few days later, when Barbara tore her- 
self from his company to go driving with Colonel Mendenhall, it was another 
matter. 

Oliver stood grinding his teeth in mad, impotent, insulted rage 
Then the whole earth seemed to grow very still; he ceased digging 
his heels in the gravel, and wondered how the Almighty could waste 
such beauty as was showered on this Southern climate, on a land so 
cursed and smitten with evil. 


The author has made one serious omission (for this class of novel) in fail- 


ing to give anv adequate description of the hero’s personal appearance.- Yet 
one may reasonably guess that he is a pronounced blonde; since Barbara has 
jet-black hair and eyes which are variously described as “dark,” “deep blue,” 


and “shaded violet,” while their children appear in the last act just long 
enough to let us see that the boy is golden-haired and the girl is angel-eyed. 
John Lane, New York, $1.50 


One need not be “historical-minded” in the full sense, to extract many 


choice nuggets out of the important “sources” appearing in The Philippine 
Islands 1494-1808. For example in a letter from Philip III to Don Juan 
de Silva, governor and captain general of the Islands, translated in Vol. XVII, 
one may find, sandwiched between paregraphs concerning the condition of the 
royal treasury. the following: 

In conformity with what you say, my viceroy of Nueva Espafia 
1as already been ordered not to allow any married man to pass to 
your islands; and if any of them shall go thither it must be with the 
yermission of their wives for a limited time, and with guarante 
riven that they shall come back within the appointed time; I have 
thought best to advise you thereof, so that you may be informed of it, 
and on your part execute the same rule in so far as .t concerns you. 


io 
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Evidentlv the manufacture of grass-widows was not regarded by this Most 
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Christian Monarch as an industry to be encouraged within his domain. The 
Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. $4 net. 

Even at the increased price—two cents per “unit” of 25 pages, instead of 
one—the cost of the “Unit Books” is very small compared with their value. 
This series is intended to include only “permanent books,’ and utility rather 
than economy has been the watchward of the publisher. Chey fill their pur- 
pose admirably, and deserve to find a good market. Four recent additions to 
the series are Renan’s Life of Jesus (68 cents); Archbishop Trench’s Study 
of Words (56 cents); Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans 
(64 cents); and National Documents, giving the text of many of the more 
important state papers from the first charter of Virginia down to the Panama 
Canal Convention (72 cents). The prices given are in all cases for cloth 
binding and are net, eight cents more being required to cover postage. In 
paper the same volumes can be bought for 30 cents less each; for leather 
binding 20 cents must be added. 


A lad of eighteen, about to leave Alaska for San Francisco, with a strong 
box whose 190 pounds weight was accounted for by “eight buckskin sacks, 
each branded with the plain ‘J. M.’ lettering and each containing 287 ounces 
of the beautiful ‘ruby sand’ gold dust’’—$40,000 worth washed from the Nome 
sands—might well enough worry about a stranger roommate, as seriously as 
does John Morning in the opening chapter of The Lure of Gold. The 
stranger turns out to be an old and trusted friend, so the specific worry was 
wasted. But within twenty-four hours a precious trio of rascals do get the 
treasure away from him, and the balance of the story is occupied with his 
search, first for them, and, having found them, for the treasure. It is a 
good story, well and swiftly told, by Bailey Millard. The illustrations— 
half a dozen portrait studies—by Arthur William Brown, are of quite excep 
tional quality. E. J. Clode, New York, $1.50. 

Vol. VI of Early li estern Travels contains two reprints of particular in- 
terest—Brackenridge’sJournal of a Voyage up the Rive Wissourt, and 
Franchére’s Narrative of a l oyage to the Northwest of America. The former 
is a record of a trip for 300 miles up the Missouri, in a keel-boat propelled by 
twenty-two rowers, with the famous fur-trader, Manuel Lisa, made in 1811. 
The latter is a detailed account of the expedition sent out by John Jacob 
Astor, in 1810, to found a fur-trading post at the mouth of the Columbia 
river—the first attempt by citizens of the United States to gain a foothold on 
the Pacific. Dr. Thwaites’s careful and scholarly work as editor of this 


series adds much to its value. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, O 


$4 net. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin and three of her friends are named as joint authors 


of The Affair at the Inn. lhe story is of the taming of a masterful Briton 
by a young woman from Virginia. It is offered as “a notable success in the 
dificult art of collaboration.” Remembering such a book as Rebecca of 


Sunnybrook Farm, it seems clear that it was a waste of time for Mrs. Wig- 
gin to master the difficult art of collaboration, in order that she might assist 
in the production of a book like this—bright and readable enough, but the 
veriest trifle Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los 
Angeles, $1.25. 

Vols. 13 and 14 of the “Historic Highways of America” series take up 
The Great American Canals. In the former volume, now in hand, is a sat- 
isfactory and interesting treatment of the Potomac Canal, which absorbed so 
much of George Washington's attention for a time—he was the first president 
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of the company organized to build it; of its successor, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal; and of the Pennsylvania Canal. The Arthur H. Clark Co., 
Cleveland. $2.50 met. 

Henry A. Shute, author of The Real Diary of a Real Boy, now gives a 
“Sequil,” treating of “things which aint finished in the first.” My Junior 
Volunteer Assistant, who relished the Real Diary hugely, says, “This is fun- 
nier than the other one, Papa.” I do not agree with him; but this may per- 
haps be accounted for in much the same way as the fact that a second plate 
of ice cream only whets his appetite for a third, while one is quite enough for 
me At any rate the Seguil is sufficiently funny. The Everett Press, Boston. 


The H. M. Caldwell Co., of Boston, have become the American publishers 
of Blackie’s “Red Letter Library.” This series already includes a number 
of those masterpieces of English prose and poetry which have stood the test 
of time, and wil] be extended. To judge from the sample volume sent me— 
Chackeray’s Four Georges—this is one of the most attractive of the pocket- 
size editions. lhe brief introduction by George Meredith is itself a master 
piece of critical appreciation. $1, in limp red leather; 50 cents, in silk cloth. 


An interesting record of travel through regions quite out of the accus- 
tomed routes of “world-trotters” is given by Michael Myers Shoemaker in 
The Heart of the Orient. The sub-title describes the book sufficiently and 
temptingly—“Sauterings through Georgia, Armenia, Persia, Turkomania, 
and Turkestan, to the Vale of Paradise.” ‘The illustrations, from photo- 
graphs, are particularly well chosen. G. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.50. 


net. 

Whoever has an appetite for 342 pages of “moral and instructive lies about 
beasts, birds, and fishes” can satisfy it with H. S. Canfield’s Fergy the Guide. 
I found fewer pages than that quite enough for me. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

To the “Pocket American and English Classics” have been added Macau- 
ley’s Poems and Kingsley’s The Heroes. The two little volumes are fully 
up to the high standard of this Series. The Macmillan Co., New York, 25 
cents each. 

The Pursuit of Phyllis, by John Harwood Bacon, is a pleasant little story 
of love and travel, which can be safely warranted not to put the slightest 
strain on either intellect or emotions. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Gouverneur Morris has undertaken, in The Pagan Progress, a romance of 
the primitive, cave-dwelling man. |: is a short story—but quite long enough. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, $1. 

D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, publish a compact and competent Spanish 
Grammar, by E. C. Hills, of Colorado College, and J. D. M. Ford, of Har- 
vard University 

CuHarLes AMADON Moopy. 











